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{Jrom r Ute Editor 

On February 10, 2007 Barack Obama 
will announce his intentions to seek the 
highest office in the country; that of 
President. I have watched with amaze- 
ment over the last two years how he has 
grown to “rock star status” among the 
American people. Whether he’s talking 
to farmers in rural America, veterans 
of wars or Hollywood’s elite he has this 
uncanny ability to connect with people. 
This gift of connecting with people as 
well as his humbleness in dealing with 
all the attention he has received should 
go a long way in helping him in his bid 
for the White House. Little did I know that this unknown state sena- 
tor that I was introduced to by my good friends Keith Chambers and 
Vince Williams back in 2003 would now be on the verge of running for 
President. I recall in a meeting with Barack how he said that people 
were calling him “Osama” or “your mama” when pronouncing his name 
and that the pundits were saying that with a name like Obama it would 
be impossible to get elected to the United States Senate. One thing for 
sure now is that people definitely know how to pronounce his name. 
Good Luck Barack!!! 

As some of you may know there was a break in attempt at the Athlete’s 
Foot Shoe Store located on Eleventh Street a little over a month ago. 
This attempt was captured on video tape and ran by Channel 20 news. 
Additionally, footage was also made available to the Springfield Police 
department. I felt strongly that the individual that had damaged the 
window at the store by throwing a brick through it and taking mer- 
chandise (9 or 10 caps) should be brought to justice. I felt this way not 
because the store is co-owned by Kevin Gamble and me, but because 
this store is located in an area of town were there is a lack of services for 
the black community. I am pleased to say because of the concentrated 
efforts of detective Brian Oakes, and members of the Springfield Po- 
lice department, that this individual has been captured and brought to 
justice. Hopefully this will send a strong message that we need to create 
a crime free atmosphere for this area of town so that other entrepreneurs 
may come forward and establish businesses without the fear of break-ins 
or robberies. 

This month’s edition features the cover story titled “Why are People 
Fearful of Black Males” written by Kim Gordon as well as stories on 
Linda Shanklin mother of basketball star Andre Iguodala of the Phila- 
delphia 76rs , Reverend Lee Fields Pastor of Pleasant Grove Baptist 
Church and a personal interview with recording artist Alicia Keys. 

Additionally, I would also like to congratulate and thank Reggie Stew- 
art of Lincoln Computer Consulting for opening up his business on the 
east side of Springfield and for offering free computer training classes 
for area residents. Efforts such as Reggie’s should not go unnoticed and 
should be supported by the “entire” community. 

I hope you enjoy this month’s edition. 
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by Jim Clingman, www.blackonomics.com 



The Eagle Flies On Friday 



This familiar line should 
be the mantra of Black people 
when it comes to recycling our 
dollars among ourselves. Why? 
Well, we always talk about 
recycling our dollars and spend- 
ing our money in our neighbor- 
hoods, with our own business, 
to the extent they are available, 
and considering the fact that the 
eagle does indeed fly on Friday, 
we should employ a related 
economic strategy. Maybe we 
should use the theme Brother 
Ashiki Taylor, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
uses: “Freedom Friday.” 

Ironically, the term, “The 
Eagle Flies on Friday” comes 
from a familiar song, “Stormy 
Monday,” which goes on to say, 
“...and Saturday I go out to 
play...Sunday I go to church, 
and I kneel down on my knees 
and pray: Lord have mercy, have 
mercy on me.” I say it’s ironic 
because this is exactly what 
many Black people do on the 
weekend. 

We get paid, and the eagle 
starts to fly; and sadly, it flies 
away rather than around. Our 
money leaves us so fast that 
even a real eagle couldn’t keep 
up with it. Then on Saturday we 
go out to play; it seems that’s 
the top priority for us these days 
- playing or watching someone 
else play. If it’s not games, it’s 
parties, all night long. Nothing 
wrong with a little entertainment 
every now and then, but let’s not 



be lulled to sleep by it. 

After the party is over, yes 
we have to get our “praise on” 
as some call it. We “go” to 
church (forgetting of course that 
we are the church) and start 
praying and asking God to have 
mercy on us. We spent all our 
money and must face a stormy 
Monday all over gain, trying to 
regain the money we threw away 
over the weekend, and we want 
God to have mercy. He’s prob- 
ably saying, “Give me a break!” 

I can imagine all the groups 
with which we spend our money 
saying, “Thank you, Lord, for 
Black consumers.” Their eagle 
will fly around their communities 
many times before leaving, if it 
ever leaves at all, and they look 
forward to Mondays because 
they are far from stormy. 

Have you ever considered 
that our Mondays are stormy 
because our eagle flies on 
Friday? If we approach our 
spending with that in mind our 
Sundays would be filled with 
more “Thank you’s” rather than 
“Have mercies.” I pray we will 
get this through our heads some 
day soon and stop this economic 
death spiral we continue to fol- 
low by allowing our eagles to fly 
away rather than around, mak- 
ing stops at several of our own 
businesses instead of everyone 
else’s. 

So what will it be, Black 
folks? How about a Freedom Fri- 



day? Do you think we could des- 
ignate every Friday, just one day 
per week, as the day we make 
a concerted conscious effort to 
buy something from a brother 
or sister? At the same time, 
do you think we could cut back 
on spending our dollars at the 
businesses owned by others? I 
know it will be hard; but you 
only have to do it on Fridays. 

Freedom Fridays could prove 
to be the genesis of an econom- 
ic revolution for Black people 
in this country. C’mon, y’all. A 
little self-discipline is all it takes; 
it would certainly be well worth 
it. We cannot have anything 
of substance without sacrifice. 
Start your personal Freedom 
Friday Campaign this week, and 
let others know what you are do- 
ing. Let them know that you are 
raising your consciousness by 
taking more control of your dol- 
lars and making sure that you 
spend more with your people. 

If we 



fail to implement economic 
strategies of some kind, both 
personal and collective, we are 
literally doomed in this country. 
And as the song goes, Tuesdays 
will be just as bad, Wednesdays 
will be worse, and Thursdays 
will be oh so sad. I suggest 
Freedom Fridays, but you can 
call it whatever you want; it’s 
the action that counts. We can 
come up with all sorts of cute 
sayings and slogans, but if we 
don’t put the appropriate action 
behind them, we will have ac- 
complished nothing. 

We can turn that song into 
a joyous refrain if our eagles 
start flying around our neigh- 
borhoods, in and out of Black 
owned businesses, into the 
pockets of Black employees 
who work for those businesses, 
and even making a few stops at 
Black investment funds. 

I travel across this country 
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InTheNews 



Local and National News 



African-Americans Need to 
Question Doctors More 



New Magazine Helps Get the Conversation Started 

(BLACK PR WIRE) WASHINGTON 



A recent study concludes 
that African-Americans are less 
likely than Whites to question 
their doctors or raise concern 
about their care, according to 
an article in the most recent 
edition of NMA HealthyLiving 
magazine. 

Citing the study conducted 
by researchers led by Dr. How- 
ard S. Gordon of the Michael 
E. DeBakey VA Medical Center 
in Houston, the article stated 
that reasons for the lack of 
communication can range from 
intimidation over complicated 
medical terminology and confu- 
sion surrounding medications to 
the vulnerability of sitting on an 
exam table in a gown. 

“When we see the doctor, we 
are at one of our most sensitive 
times and are usually anxious,” 
Dr. Jane G. Fort, an assistant 
professor at Meharry Medical 
College in Nashville stated in 
the NMA HealthyLiving article. 
“Medical terms, medicines, pre- 
scriptions and directions can be 
confusing, but we also know the 
doctor is busy. We know there 
are other patients waiting and 
often feel we will take up too 
much valuable time. We may not 
feel sure enough to speak up 



and ask for explanation.” 

But that is exactly what they 
should do. The editors of NMA 
HealthyLiving magazine contact- 
ed Dr. William A. Johnson, medi- 
cal director for the Luck Care 
Center in Chicago, who provided 
the following list of important 
questions patients, regardless of 
race, should ask their doctors 
about prescribed medications: 

• What is the med- 
icine’s name and 
what does it do? 

• When do I take the 
medicine? 

• How long should I 
take it? 

• How should I take 
the medicine? 

• Are there any foods, 
drinks or even ac- 
tivities that I should 
avoid while taking 
the medication? 

• Will this medication 
work safely with 
other prescription 
and over-the-coun- 
ter medicines? 



In the most recent edition of 
NMA HealthyLiving magazine, Dr. 

Johnson details the impor- 
tance of asking these questions 
and provides other resources 
to help patients understand the 
complicated world of prescrip- 
tion medicine. 

The National Medical As- 
sociation (NMA) publishes NMA 
HealthyLiving magazine specifi- 
cally for physicians and their pa- 
tients. The publication’s mission 
is to spur conversations between 
patient and doctor, thereby 
improving the lines of communi- 
cation. The quarterly magazine, 
distributed through the waiting 
rooms of doctors’ offices across 
the country, is designed to help 
improve the quality of health 
among African-Americans and 
other medically underserved 
populations. 

To view the current issue, as 
well as an archive of past is- 
sues, visit www.nmanet.org. 

About the National Medical 
Association 

The National Medical Associ- 
ation (NMA) is the nation’s larg- 
est and oldest national organiza- 
tion representing the interests of 
more than 30,000 African-Amer- 
ican physicians and the patients 



they serve. The NMA is a 501 (c) 
(3) professional and scientific 
organization. NMA is commit- 
ted to improving the quality of 
health among minorities and 
disadvantaged people through 
its membership, professional de- 
velopment, community health ed- 
ucation, advocacy, research and 
partnerships with federal and 
private agencies. Throughout 
its history the National Medical 
Association has focused primar- 
ily on health issues related to 
African-Americans and medically 
underserved populations; how- 
ever, its principles, goals, initia- 
tives and philosophy encompass 
all ethnic groups. 
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The Eagle Flies On Friday continued 



speaking at conferences, do- 
ing workshops, and lecturing 
students and church members; 

I have been writing this column 
for more than 12 years now; I 
am on radio talk shows all over 
this country; and I have come 
in contact with thousands of 
brothers and sisters who say 
they want to do something about 
our economic situation. They 
call talk shows decrying our 
economic position and the lack 
of ownership and control of re- 
sources where they live and the 
fact that someone else owns all 
the stores, the gas stations, the 
restaurants, the grocery stores, 
and other vital retail outlets in 
their neighborhoods. 

After all I have said, written, 
and, more importantly, demon- 



strated by personal action and 
commitment to the principle 
of economic empowerment for 
Black people, I truly wonder 
if it is a lost cause. I wonder 
if we really want to be free, if 
we are serious about our con- 
sciousness, the same kind of 
consciousness and national- 
istic thinking employed by the 
very groups about which we 
complain. 

Despite my deep frustration, 

I will continue to write, speak, 
initiate and participate in eco- 
nomic strategies that will move 
our people forward because it is 
part of my purpose, my mission, 
my work. I am very concerned 
about our eagles flying, but I 
am more concerned about our 
eagles dying. 
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by Kim E. Gordon 



CoverStory 



Why Is There A Fear Of Black Males? 



“At night, I walked to the 
lakefront whenever the weather 
permitted...! turned out of 
Blackstone Avenue and headed 
west on 57th Street, and there 
she was, a few yards ahead of 
me, dressed in business clothes 
and carrying a briefcase. She 
looked back at me once, then 
again, and picked up her pace. 
She looked back again and 
started to run. I stopped where 
I was and looked up at the sur- 
rounding windows. What did 
this look like to people peek- 
ing out through their blindsP I 
was out walking. But what if 
someone had thought they’d 
seen something they hadn’t 
and called the police. I held 
back the urge to run. Instead, I 
walked to The Midway, plunged 
into its darkness, and remained 
on The Midway until I reached 
the foot of my street. 

“I’d been a fool. I’d been 
walking the streets grinning 
good evening at people who 
were frightened to death of me. 

I did violence to them by just 
being. How had I missed this? 

I kept walking at night, but from 
then on I paid attention.” 

In this excerpt from his 
1994 book, “Parallel Time: 
Growing Up in Black and White,’ 
African American author Brent 
Staples shares an experience 
that is all too familiar to Black 
men. His discovery of the 
phenomenon that is uniquely 



Black and male prompts two re- 
sponses. His first reaction is an 
attempt to make himself appear 
as innocuous and harmless as 
possible in order not to frighten 
passersby who perceive Black 
and male as an instant threat. 
This experience forces him to 
become aware of both his Black- 
ness and his maleness as well 
as the effects his mere existence 
has on other races. Now, acute- 
ly uncomfortable in his own skin 
and his own personal space, this 
Dean’s List PhD student with 
a full fellowship to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago decides to turn 
the tables. Instead of avoiding 
people, he walks directly toward 
them, thundering “Good eve- 
ning!” to their horror-stricken 
faces as he passes by. Having 
been made the object of terror, 
he begins to play the game of 
demonstrating what terror and 
groundless fear can be. 

Fear, itself, can be triggered 
by an actual event that imposes 
itself on us or our personal 
space, usually violently; or it can 
be simply a result of anxiety, 
which is a precognitive feeling 
that something is amiss even 
though nothing presents itself 
as dangerous. In this case, our 
imaginations begin to work over- 
time, spinning layer upon layer 
of “what if?”s. 

In a statement that, like the 
proverbial shot heard around 
the world, was repeated time 



and again by the media, Rev. 
Jesse Jackson made the com- 
ment during a 1993 speech that 
when he hears footsteps behind 
him on a dark street, even he, a 
Black man, is relieved when he 
turns to discover a White person 
instead of a young Black male. 
And while we all have the com- 
monsensical desire not to fall 
victim to criminality and reckless 
lawlessness, since when did the 
Black male become the poster 
child for crime throughout the 
world? Even immigrants from 
countries that have very little 
contact with Blacks often “inher- 
it” this irrational fear once they 
arrive at the shores of the “land 
of the free and the home of 
the brave.” This leads to Black 
males being viewed with suspi- 
cion and closely watched when 
they enter places of business 
that are owned by foreigners... a 
fact that we often laugh about 
half-heartedly in public and bit- 
terly complain about in private. 
So, why all the mistrust and 
where is everyone getting it? 

We can start off by looking 
at the prisons. Newspapers and 
magazines, not to mention the 
spate of books on the subject, 
are all quick to point out the sta- 
tistics: Over 40% of the prison 
inmates in California are Black; 
nationwide, 51% of incarcerated 
persons today are Black males. 

It is also said that 85% of the 
people on death row are Blacks 



or other persons of color. In 
state after state, the numbers at- 
test to the inequitable delivery of 
Justice, who may be blind, but is 
most certainly not colorblind. 

Now the fact is, as the late 
actor/ comedian Richard Pryor 
once said, “You go into the 
prisons looking for justice and 
that’s what you find...just us.” 
The very presence of such large 
numbers of Black males would 
cause you to think Blacks as a 
whole actually committed more 
crimes; however this is not the 
case. There is, in fact, a judicial 
double-standard that predis- 
poses law enforcement officers, 
lawyers, and judges to quite lit- 
erally “throw the book at” Black 
offenders. Add to that the fact 
that the system of “plea bargain- 
ing” for reduced sentences or 
no-jail time often works against 
Blacks instead of for them. And 
there is the phenomenon of 
Black political prisoners rotting 
away in jails which is truly an 
unreported and invisible feature 
of American life. 

One factor in this tragic 
situation is the loss of voting 
rights as a consequence of a 
felony conviction. (Need I men- 
tion that drugs which are pre- 
dominately used by Blacks, such 
as crack cocaine and heroin, 
draw much stiffer penalties 
and considerably longer sen- 
tences that the equally addictive 
methamphetam i nes. . .’’crystal 

continued on page 9 
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HISTORY IN THE MAKING 




GENERATIONAL COLLABORATION 
OF SPRINGFIELD BLACK ARTISTS 



Olu- Jimi Adeniyi , Barbara J. Mason, Norman Calmese 

John Crisp, Michelle Smith 



Opening Reception: Feb. 16, 2007 - 5:30 pm- 9 pm 
Exhibit Feb. 1 6 - Feb. 28, 2007 

JimiArt Gallery 518 E. Monroe Street Spfld., EL. 

Only 150 Signed Commemorative Limited Edition Posters Available 
Order your commemorative poster now! Call 217.788.9252 
Sponsored by : Pittman Enterprises Inc. & JimiArt 
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meth”...which are used primar- 
ily by Whites? And in some 
states, Black men are convicted 
of drug charges up to 27 times 
more often than their White 
counterparts.) All but four 
states take away a prisoner’s 
right to vote while incarcerated, 
thirty-one states prevent inmates 
from voting while on probation 
or parole, and thirteen states 
go so far as to actually ban a 
person convicted of a felony 
from voting for life. Talk about 
“one strike and you’re out.” In 
a 1997 report, “Intended and 
Unintended Consequences: State 
Racial Disparities in Imprison- 
ment,” Marc Mauer estimates 
4.2 million Americans are pre- 
vented from voting, 1.4 million 
of whom are Black males. 

In the hotly contested Bush/ 
Gore Presidential Election of 
2000, when it all came down 
to the state of Florida, run by 
George W. Bush’s brother Jeb, 
with the election rules made up 
and enforced by Florida’s Sec- 
retary of State Katharine Harris 
(who was also Co-Chair of the 
Bush presidential campaign.. .no 
conflict of interest there, huh?), 
it seems a list was distributed in 
Florida containing the names of 
64,000 convicted felons (mostly 
Black) who were not to be al- 
lowed to vote. The problem is 
the list was about 95% wrong; 
the voters on that list were not 
felons.. .some had never spent 
so much as a day in jail. Of 
course, by the time the “64,000 
vote mix-up” was straightened 
out, it was too late. Between 
those 64,000 lost votes and the 
tens of thousands of primarily 
Black votes swallowed up by 
faulty Florida voting machines 
that conveniently malfunctioned, 
it became clear that the right 



which our ancestors shed blood 
to win could be stolen out from 
under us. Given this fact, it is 
even more imperative that we 
keep our Black males out of 
prison. Black youth must be 
made to understand that the 
scales of justice do not tip in 
their direction, the courts are 
not likely to be lenient, “plea 
bargaining” is not likely to be 
helpful, and one mistake can 
cost them the precious right to 
make their voices heard in this 
country.. .possibly for life. We 
can’t afford to lose any more of 
our men to a system that consis- 
tently paints the face of crime in 
the darkest shade possible. 

So, if we’re not inherently 
criminal, then what gives? Why 
are we constantly battling these 
stereotypes that make our Black 
males the most endangered 
species on the planet, with ac- 
cidents and homicide being the 
third and fourth most common 
causes of death? How did Black 
males become so terrifying 
that the mere sight of one (or, 
Heaven forbid, a group of them!) 
sends other races scurrying to 
the opposite side of the street 
and causes them to, as Brent 
Staples puts it, avoid looking the 
Black man straight in the eyes, 
just as one would avoid the eyes 
of a rabid dog in the hope that 
he won’t attack? 

As usual, we have to look 
at slavery. And, while it might 
seem tiresome to bring it up 
again (“Can’t you guys just get 
over that?”), the truth so often 
ignored is that people cannot 
possibly live through four hun- 
dred years...generation after 
generation.. .of such a foul, soul- 
twisting, degenerative practice 
without incurring some scars 
on the psyche. Yes, Blacks have 



inherited numerous fears, pho- 
bias, and levels of anger from 
our ancestors’ direct experi- 
ences in bondage, leading to the 
formation of a definite type of 
“coping” neurosis, but I’m talk- 
ing about Whites now. You see, 
people cannot live their lives on 
a daily basis through four hun- 
dred years surrounded by the 
most wretched of oppressive and 
miserable conditions suffered by 
human beings without being in 
some way affected by it... even if 
they were not the direct cause of 
the misery, themselves. Dealing 
with racial stereotypes and the 
effects of the so-called “White 
Man’s Burden” for four hun- 
dred years has also caused a 
neurotic reaction. This means, 
Blacks have a neurosis due 
to the effects of four hundred 
years of slavery followed by Jim 
Crow and the covert racism that 
replaced it, and Whites have a 
neurosis due to dealing with 
the attempts to physically and 
mentally suppress an entire race 
of people as well as the guilt felt 
by those who see it happening 
but do not wish to participate. 
The reason we haven’t done 
anything about our collective 
neuroses, or even admitted we 
have them, is the same reason 
a person in an asylum doesn’t 
worry. If everyone around you 
is insane, then insanity becomes 
the norm. Fet’s face it, we’re 
locked in this asylum together, 
and if we’re going to survive, 
we have to learn to talk about 
it. 

Slavery represented a time 
that encouraged a unique per- 
spective as it pertains to fear. 
And the only thing that struck 
more fear in the hearts of 
slaveowners than a 
free Black man was 



a free Black man with a weapon. 
Slave revolts receive a passing 
nod in the history books; Nat 
Turner is most frequently men- 
tioned, followed by Denmark 
Vesey. Yet, in 1502, the first 
Africans were brought to the 
Americas as slaves by the Por- 
tuguese, in 1517 they were first 
taken to the Caribbean Islands 
by the Spanish, 

and only three 

years later 
the first 
known 
slave re- 
volt took 
place 
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Santo Domingo. Rebellions and 
uprisings were a lot more com- 
mon than official reports would 
lead you to believe. 



One aspect of slavery that 




comes from the Spanish word, 
“cimarron,” meaning “fugi- 
tive,” and was originally applied 
to livestock that ran away. As 
Blacks began to flee their bonds 
of enslavement, especially in 
areas with thick rainforests 
such as Jamaica and other 
islands, they banded together 
to form communities of their 
own. Some of these maroon 
communities were as large as 
whole cities. Palmares in Brazil, 
for example, contained up to 
30,000 inhabitants.. .the size of 
East St. Louis, IL. Many maroon 
communities were self-sustain- 
ing towns that grew their own 
food, made their own clothing, 
built their own houses, and had 
a system of government modeled 
on the great African kingdoms 
of Songhay, Mali, and others. 
They often sold or traded their 
crops, crafts, and other goods 
with local merchants and farm- 
ers, and it has been speculated 
that this threat to the plantation 
owners’ economic system was 
part of the reason maroon com- 
munities were constantly under 
attack. Using the example of 
Palmares again, this cooperative 
“island” in a sea of horrifyingly 
brutal bondage lasted almost 
one hundred years. However, 
from its inception, Palmares was 
subjected to vicious assaults on 
a regular basis. First the Dutch, 
then the Portuguese launched 
heavily armed battles with thou- 
sands of men in an attempt to 
capture, re-enslave, or kill the 
runaways and to crush the very 
thing they found most threaten- 
ing.. .free Black men. The great 
city in the Brazilian forest finally 
fell in 1695, its leader executed, 
and its lands divided among 
the captains of the Portuguese 
army. 



Why did this scene repeat 
itself century after century? 

From the first Portuguese slave 
traders who decided in the 
1440’s that our ancestors had 
nothing better to do than to 
work for them for free for the 
rest of their lives, to the Ku Klux 
Klan, organized for the main 
purpose of stamping out Black 
freedom wherever it raised its 
head, a quick pass through his- 
tory reveals this same pattern 
and begs this same question: 
Why couldn’t those in power quit 
harassing Blacks who wanted 
nothing more than to live unmo- 
lested? For a glimpse into that 
answer, we have to probe deeper 
into the mind and approach the 
study of psychology. 

Since this issue deals with 
the mind and its many percep- 
tions, whether baseless or not, 
we’ll need to take a closer look 
at the field of psychology, in 
particular the practice of psychi- 
atry and how it affects persons 
of color and especially Black 
males. While there are many 
psychologists and some psychia- 
trists who are truly dedicated 
to helping people, the area of 
psychiatry has its roots deeply 
embedded in racist soil. 

The field of modern psy- 
chology began with a focus on 
systems of classification of “spe- 
cies,” including the divisions into 
different “races” and the accom- 
panying stereotypical personality 
traits supposedly characteristic 
of each group. This led, natural- 
ly, to descriptions of some races 
as inherently inferior and some 
superior based on bias and one- 
sided thinking. Psychological 
tests were developed. ..with the 
biases built in.. .and a “normal” 
set of mental conditions was cre- 
ated so that whatever fell outside 



of the “norm” was labeled as 
“mental illness” and treated ac- 
cordingly. This brought about 
some pretty bizarre notions. In 
1797, Dr. Benjamin Rush, con- 
sidered the “father of American 
psychiatry” (his face is still on 
the seal of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association), claimed 
in all seriousness that the 
color of Blacks was caused by a 
rare, congenital disease called 
“Negritude.” The only “cure,” 
he stated, was when the skin 
turned white. He strongly urged 
Whites not to intermarry with 
Blacks as the “disease” might 
be passed to their children. 

In 1851, Louisiana physician 
Samuel A. Cartwright wrote and 
published an essay for the New 
Orleans and Surgical Journal 
entitled, “Report on the diseases 
and physical peculiarities of 
the Negro race” in which he 
claimed to have discovered two 
diseases to which Blacks were 
particularly susceptible. These 
were “Drapetomania,” a mental 
“disorder” that caused slaves 
to have an uncontrollable urge 
to run away from their masters, 
and “Dysaesthesia Aethiopis,” or 
“Rascality,” which was a “dis- 
ease” of disobedience, laziness, 
and disrespect, causing the af- 
flicted Blacks to break, waste, or 
destroy the master’s property, as 
if out of pure mischief. (Those 
rascals!) 

But as silly as these exam- 
ples are, they were unfortunately 
used to argue the slaveown- 
ers’ self-serving points. Thus, 
“Dysaesthesia Aethiopis” was 
said to affect free Blacks more 
than slaves; so to prevent the 
spread of this dread disease, 
slaves shouldn’t be freed. An- 
other medical “authority” of the 
time stated that the “Negro’s 

continued on page 11 
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brain froze in a cold climate, 
(thereby causing) insanity,” so 
he felt Blacks should be kept in 
the South. 

Such touching concern for 
our welfare. (I know I’m expe- 
riencing a “brain freeze” right 
now in realizing that the spell- 
checker on my PC recognizes 
“Ku Klux Klan” but not “Pal- 
mares” or “Songhay.”) 

These ideas, and others like 
them, were starting to solidify 
into laws and rules of behavior 
that were applied to Blacks and 
Black males in particular by the 
end of the 1800’s. Things got 
much worse with the introduc- 
tion of the so-called “science” 
of eugenics. Eugenics comes 
from two Greek words meaning 
“good birth” and was rooted in 
the belief that those with “su- 
perior” genes have the obliga- 
tion to pass on their splendid 
hereditary traits, while those 
with “inferior” genes should 
be prevented from reproducing 
at all. This insidious practice 
and the groups spawned by its 
tenets have placed long-reaching 
tentacles of hatred, racism, and 
self-loathing into the minds of 
people of color, especially after 
it was paired with psychology. 

Using standardized tests of 
human intelligence developed 
through decades of psycho- 
logical research, proponents of 
eugenics began to implement 
their racist ideas and get laws 
passed in numerous states that 
would allow for the involuntary 
sterilization of people deemed 
“unfit” or “habitual criminals.” 
By 1930, twenty-four states 
had such mandatory steriliza- 
tion laws on their books, and 
more than 10,000 people had 
been sterilized against their will, 
with California leading the way 



by sterilizing 6,737 individuals 
deemed “mentally unfit.” Cali- 
fornia used the Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Test as the primary 
psychometric measure of mental 
deficiency. Standardized tests 
such as the Stanford-Binet Test 
have been shown to have a defi- 
nite racial bias against Blacks. 
Still, people felt bold enough to 
suggest all kinds of crazy solu- 
tions to the gene pool problem. 
In the 1970’s, physicist William 
Schockley, whose claim to fame 
was that he won a Nobel Peace 
Prize for being one of the co-in- 
ventors of the transistor, thought 
he knew enough about psychol- 
ogy to propose giving cash pay- 
ments to Blacks with IQs below 
100 who would voluntarily allow 
themselves to be sterilized. And 
the battle still rages on: As late 
as 1994, another book claiming 
to prove the genetic inferiority of 
Blacks appeared on the scene 
to much of the same hoopla 
and other brouhaha that books 
of this nature usually generate. 
“The Bell Curve” was praised by 
the usual proponents of “good 
genes/bad genes” and was 
discussed in intellectual circles 
throughout the country. In the 
end, of course, the “data” was 
flawed as it did not take social, 
economic, or historical factors 
into consideration. But that 
didn’t stop The Pioneer Fund 
from donating $3.5 million dol- 
lars to the researchers involved 
in the writing of the book. 

The Pioneer Fund was estab- 
lished in 1937 by textile tycoon 
Wickliffe Draper to “improve 
the character of the American 
people” through race betterment 
principles and to encourage the 
procreation of “white persons 
who settled in the original 13 
colonies prior to the adoption of 



the constitution and/or related 
stocks.” Also, in 1904, steel 
magnate Andrew Carnegie estab- 
lished the Carnegie Institution 
for Experimental Evolution in 
Washington, DC, the first formal 
eugenics organization in North 
America. Through corporations 
such as these, huge amounts of 
money have been given to fund 
“research” to prove theories of 
superiority and inferiority. And 
who were the usual test subjects 
in these research projects? 

In the January, 2007 book, 
“Medical Apartheid: The Dark 
History of Medical Experimenta- 
tion on Black Americans from 
Colonial Times to the Present,” 
Harriet A. Washington docu- 
ments case after case of Blacks 
being used as human guinea 
pigs throughout history. Black 



men in prison have often been 
the involuntary participants in 
experiments, from the psycho- 
surgery experiments in New 
Orleans in the 1950’s in which 
electrodes were directly implant- 
ed into the brain, to the testing 
of LSD and an experimental 
LSD-like drug on Black prisoners 
at the Louisiana State Peniten- 
tiary. In 1997, African American 
and Hispanic boys in New York 
were given Fenfluramine, half of 
the dangerous and then-discon- 
tinued weight-loss drug, Fen- 
Phen, in a study to test a “genet- 
ic” connection to aggression. 

It is in the field of educa- 
tion that racism often gets an 
early toehold. In 1965, the LS 
Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act established “special 

continued on page 12 
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education,” and almost immedi- 
ately Black children began to be 
placed into these pigeonholes. 
According to “Race and Dis- 
ability: Racial Bias in Arizona 
Special Education,” in The Gold- 
water Institute’s Policy Report, 
No. 178, Mar. 2003, “African 
American and Hispanic students 
are three times more likely than 
White students to be labeled as 
mentally retarded.” As if this 
weren’t enough, children in 
these categories are often given 
powerful, psychotropic drugs 
that have dangerous side effects. 
Ritalin, for exam pie... prescribed 
for the “disorder” of restless- 
ness and hyperactivity known 
as Attention Deficit Hyperactive 
Disorder, for which there is 
no valid test, by the way.. .has 
effects that are similar to co- 
caine, according to an article 
by Brian Vastag in the August, 
2001 Journal of the American 
Medical Association. One of the 
potential side effects is a sui- 
cidal tendency; meanwhile the 
suicide rate among Black males 
between the ages of fifteen and 
nineteen has risen 219% since 
1964, as documented by the 
Citizens Commission on Human 
Rights. We, as parents, must 
monitor the drugs that are being 
pushed at our children in the 
interest of “keeping them quiet 
in school.” Become informed; 
and don’t just ask questions, but 
demand answers. 

We need to know why our 
teachers are afraid of young 
Black males in the classroom, 
and what effect does this fear 
have on the child’s ability to 
receive a good education? The 
stereotype of Black males as 
violent, drug abusing, gang- 
banging thugs is reinforced on 
an almost daily basis. News- 



papers carry stories that high- 
light Black male involvement in 
crimes at a rate higher than the 
true incidence. Some media 
sources intentionally seek out 
these stories with an eye toward 
increasing their readership and 
creating controversy. Television 
shows portray “life in the ‘hood” 
with the majority of Black males 
involved in some type of crimi- 
nal activity. Movies feed us the 
same images, holding what the 
writers and producers perceive 
as a mirror to our faces. How- 
ever, most Blacks know these 
images are not a true represen- 
tation of life in our skin. Whites 
don’t always have that advan- 
tage, and so what is presented 
in the movies, on television, 
and in the newspapers is seen 
as increasingly true. Suddenly, 
there are areas of town that leap 
to the imagination as danger- 
ous, Black, drug and crime-in- 
fested; the Black teenager with 
the baggy pants could be one of 
them. And to the White teacher, 
the young Black boy in the class- 
room speaking ghetto-slang and 
trying to fit in becomes another 
potential gang member. 

In every category of life, this 
fear of Black males creeps along 
behind them like a loathsome 
shadow, infecting relationships, 
jobs, their ability to pursue and 
achieve an education, and even 
their ability to not land in jail. 
With no “Get out of Jail Free” 
card, Black men are aware that 
they have to exercise extreme 
caution in everyday situations 
others take for granted. Faced 
with the police in even a routine 
traffic stop, they know not to 
place their hands out of sight, 
move too fast, or even talk too 
fast. Young Black men too often 
have not learned the basics 



I mentioned before, that the 
justice system is definitely not 
their friend. And if they make 
even a small mistake, they go 
into it thinking their lawyer will 
fight for them, or someone, from 
judge, to jury, to bailiff will give 
them a break. It’s a hard lesson 
to have to learn, especially from 
a jail cell, so those of us who 
are of an older generation need 
to teach them some of these 
harsh realities they won’t hear 
about in school. 

In Yi-Fu-Tuan’s “Fandscapes 
of Fear,” he points out that a 
major task of government in 
ancient Mexico was to forestall 
natural disasters by storing away 
grain. “The emperors took their 
duties seriously. Motecuhzoma 
I distributed food and clothing 
to the entire population; Auit- 
zotl shared out 200,000 loads 
of maize among the victims of 
flood. The Chinese emperor, 
likewise the “father of his peo- 
ple,” mediated between heaven 
and earth. When harvests 
were poor, he demonstrated 
his paternal concern by remit- 
ting taxes in the afflicted areas 
and by opening up government 
granaries.” (Why do images 
of Hurricane Katrina spring to 
mind?) Black men can do this 
on a smaller scale for their own 
families and communities, utiliz- 
ing ancient African principles 
and philosophies to build their 
own kingdoms. Remember the 
spirit of the maroons.. .working 
together for a common goal. 

And reach out to our Black 
youth, particularly those with 
no father around. Take time 
to teach them, motivate them, 
embrace them, inspire them, 
and lead them. Our future is 
literally in their hands. Join 
a local chapter of Concerned 



Black Men. A national organiza- 
tion with twenty-nine chapters 
in seventeen states, Concerned 
Black Men provides mentors and 
programs designed to fill the 
void of positive Black male role 
models and make a strong and 
beneficial impact on the lives of 
our youth. For more information 
on this outstanding organization, 
visit www.cbmnational.ord 
We also have to begin 
cleansing our art forms (novels, 
movies, music, and especially 
television) of those harmful, 
negative stereotypes. More posi- 
tive images must be conceived, 
reinforced, and supported. 

Black writers (and especially 
more Black male writers) need 
to step forward and create opti- 
mistic and progressive aspects 
of Black living in the pages of 
their books and stories. Black 
musicians must bring forth 
songs that lift us up and show 
our unique talents to the world. 
And since no one else will sing 
our praises, we have to do it 
ourselves. Today is as good a 
day as any to start. 

Three books of interest that 
were used as reference and can 
give more information are: “Even 
the Rat Was White: A Historical 
View of Psychology,” by Robert 
V. Guthrie; “Parallel Time: Grow- 
ing up in Black and White,” by 
Brent Staples; 
and an excerpt 
from 
“Paral- 
lel Time” was 
found in “Broth- 
erman: An Odys- 
sey of Black 
Men in America 
- An Anthol- 
ogy,” edited by 
Herb Boyd and 
Robert F. Allen. 
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It's ironic that the Editor chose to celebrate Springfield's Black Artists in the month of February , especially with February being viewed as the 
month of love. Now I understand the connection. I consider it an honor to have been given the privilege of sharing with four of the most talented 
and gifted individuals in the art world. They have taken their God-given ability , multiplied it and shared it with people all over the world. 
Each bringing their own unique perspective to the world unapologetically. Now that's love! 

On behalf of Capital City Courier we celebrate Barbara Mason, John Crisp, Jr., Norman Calmese, and 
Olu JimiAdeniyi forgiving us the gift that keeps on giving through the medium of art. 



Barbara Mason 

Prayer 
and medita- 
tion is a must 
before ever 
putting the 
paint brush 
to the canvas. 
She always 
wants to 
check to see where the relation- 
ship is...that is with the Father. 
Barbara Mason has learned in 
a very short time what works 
for her as an artist. She knows 
what contributes to her success, 
and it’s all spiritual. “No price 
is too big to pay. I’m a willing 
vessel”. She says each piece of 
art carries a message, and for 
those who’ve had the pleasure 
of being in the company of her 
creations, the message is power- 
ful. There’s a divine connection. 
People show up and encounter 
exactly what they need, many 
times without interpretation. 

It’s relational. Barbara calls it 
ministry. 

Barbara Mason is a native 
of Springfield, Illinois and is 
married to James Mason. They 



have a daughter Christian, who’s 
away in college. Barbara and 
James have developed an awe- 
some husband and wife team. 
She says she appreciates him 
for allowing her to work in a 
non-chaotic environment. He 
travels with her extensively, ac- 
companying her in her travels 
nationally. 

It was between 1997 and 
2000 when she came to know 
she was an exceptionally 
gifted artist. She says people 
started asking to purchase her 
creations. It was at this time 
she began going to art shows 
and learning more about the 
business. 

Barbara’s art style is known 
as photo realism. Photo realism 
consists of paintings that are 
true to life. She shares several 
variations to appeal to a broad 
audience. From Afro-American 
themes, to floral pieces, to cars, 
she explores everything that has 
a common ground. She cre- 
ates a little bit of everything for 
everyone. The universal theme in 
Barbara’s creations is her ability 
to use bright, captivating colors 
that lifts the spirit, and cools the 



soul. The subject or subjects of 
her artistic creations seem to 
always speak to relationships. 
Her media includes water color 
and pastels, with water color be- 
ing her favorite. Recently she’s 
mastered a new form of art, 
sculpture, which is bringing her 
much success. Using her gifting 
to imagine and create clothing, 
these creations are also power- 
ful pieces that identify with her 
audience and are considered 
relational. 

Barbara’s short time in the 
art world has not diminished 
her ability to compete with those 
who’ve been around for a long 
time. She has now earned the 
status of Master Water Colorist 
and is recognized locally as well 
as nationally. She has been a 
featured artist at the National 
Black Arts Festival in Atlanta, 
Georgia, the International Expo 
in Philadelphia Pennsylvania, 
and the Dusable Museum of Af- 
rican American History. She has 
membership in the Sangamon 
Watercolor Society, Prairie Art 
Alliance, and the Midwest Water- 
color Society. In 2005 Barbara 
was commissioned by Carol Joy 



Creations, a national greeting 
company to provide images of 
her artwork for their production 
and distribution. She currently 
holds her own line of greeting 
cards. 

For more information on 
Barbara Mason go to WWW. 
DRAGONFLYSTUDIOCREATIONS. 
COM 

John Crisp 

John 
Crisp, Jr. 
has been 
around for 
many years 
and has a 
wealth of 
knowledge, 
creative 

ability and historical perspective. 
A long time activist and native of 
Springfield, Illinois, he’s spent 
a great many years in the role 
of teacher. Mr. Crisp’s artistic 
ability was discovered very early. 
At the age of six, he developed 
rheumatic fever which left him 
hospitalized and affected his 
ability to walk for about two 

continued on page 14 
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years. He spent much of his 
time with pencil and paper cre- 
ating because of limited mobility. 
Crisp also played the piano as a 
small child. 

Crisp, didn’t have to work 
very hard to prove his gifting. 

It was a part of his genetic 
makeup. His father was a gifted 
artist and pianist and his sisters 
and brothers were all musi- 
cally inclined. As an artist, he 
was mentored by Helen Stokes 
and Wendell Smith. Under their 
tutelage he also learned how to 
create jewelry and sculpture. 

Crisp’s media includes 
pencil, acrylic, charcoal, pastel, 
water color and oils. He say’s 
oils are his favorite. His art has 
been exhibited locally as well as 
all over the world. Currently he 
has art in the Abraham Lincoln 
Historical Museum, the Dusable 
Museum in Chicago, and some 
of his work has reached as far 
as Africa through the hands of 
Kings. Crisp has also illustrated 
over thirty six African American 
coloring books, which are avail- 
able in various stores through- 
out the city. 

Crisp’s gift didn’t land him 
a job with Walt Disney as he’d 
always fantasized about but it 
has created a Disney like experi- 
ence for young artist. Mr. Crisp’s 



real passion appears to come in 
the form of teaching. Whether 
through art or music he enjoys 
working with young people and 
understands the concept of 
mentoring and impartation. He 
is currently working with a grant 
funded program called Yes I 
Can through the Springfield Arts 
Council where he will be teach- 
ing drawing and sculpture to 
youth. He also teaches classes 
for adults and children at the 
Springfield Arts Association. 

Currently he’s serving as 
president of the Harriet Tub- 
man-Susan B. Anthony Training 
Center, founded by the late Faith 
Logan, a long time activist in 
the Springfield community. The 
organization provides support to 
young mothers, single families, 
and youth, using the arts and 
motivational speaking, to pro- 
mote self-sufficiency. Crisp says 
it’s time to get back to building 
the family. 

John Crisp’s gifts are many 
and have brought him before 
great and average men. What 
he’s learned throughout history 
is valuable and has helped to 
inspire others to greatness in 
their own right. 



Norman Calmese 




Norman Calmese’s 
perspective on art is amazing. 
He’s very adamant about not 
allowing anyone to pigeon hold 
him into one area of gifting. 

He’s very adamant about not 
allowing anyone to pigeon hold 
him into two areas of gifting. 

Try three. Get the picture? He 
calls it the process of creativity, 
which means we have imbedded 
within us many gifts, however 
the challenge is discovery, 
development, and perfecting. 

Calmese grew up in Chicago 
and began cartooning at the age 
of eight. His first cartoon was a 
picture of Fred Flintstone. He at- 
tended Dusable High School and 
later attended college at North- 
ern Illinois University where he 
played football four years. He 
says he comes from a creative 
family. There were four boys 
and one girl with gifts ranging 
from musicians, to culinary arts, 



to business, to numbers. Nor- 
man says his mother was the 
example of creativity. She was a 
creative chef. He remembers her 
taking the card board from her 
new stockings and saving them 
for him to draw on. Norman’s 
uncle was a famous artist in 
Chicago who spent many years 
painting in the basement of Mar- 
shall Fields. 

Norman uses “The Creation” 
as a principle to his creative 
ability. He quotes, “And God 
said let there be light, and there 
was...” He says we have to learn 
the creative process, because 
it’s from God. It is evident that 
he’s bought into this process. 
Norman has explored many 
areas of art, and continues to 
have success using his creative 
ability. He says his gift as an 
artist is just one of many things 
he does. He’s gifted in the area 
of interior design, dance, drama, 
comedy, music, sales, market- 
ing, and motivational speaking. 
Motivational speaking is what he 
enjoys the most. 

Now to read Calmese’s list 
of abilities, some would think 
he’s probably a little arrogant. 
Well, not exactly my impression. 
Calmese shares how he’s be- 
come successful in these areas. 

continued on page 21 
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An Exercise Program Does 
Not end After 90 Days 



An Exercise Program Does 
Not End After 90 Days 

Your 90-day deadline has 
come and it is time to think 
about the progress you have 
made in your fitness program. 

You may have made personal 
goals on weight loss and toning 
and conditioning. 

Now your 90 days are up 
and have accomplished your 
goals and if not what is next? 

Patience is the key to any 
personal goal whether it is 
weight loss or toning. 

Even though the pounds may 
not have come off as you had 
hoped for in 90 days, your body 
composition made great chang- 
es. Your body fat decreased and 
so did your inches. 

These two major areas of 
measurement are the most 
important to pay attention to 
when your goal is weight loss 
and changing your body’s 
appearance. 

The weigh scales are not the 
most accurate of tools to follow. 

When you weigh yourself, 
you are weighing your total body 
make up. 

The best tool in testing body 
fat and loss of fat, is inches (or 
girth measurements) and skin 
fold measurements (pinching of 
the outer layer of your skin). 



These two tools are going to 
give you a much better reading 
of what your own body is doing 
in ways of changes. So, don’t 
be fooled by the weight scale. 

If you are not at the goal you 
set for yourself after 90 days 
or more, this does not mean 
the program is a failure. It just 
means that your body is taking 
the time needed to get to where 
you want it to be. Everyone’s 
body will respond differently, 
we all want quick results, but 
we need to wait for it to hap- 
pen. Consistency is the key 
to any progress in an exercise 
program. 

Follow these tips to maintain 
your fitness once you reach your 
goal: 

• See exercise as a 
stress-releaser - A 
simple shift in at- 
titude can do won- 
ders for your stress 
levels. If you’ve had 
a long, hard day 

at work, exercise 
is something to 
LOOK FORWARD TO 
relieve your stress 
and revive yourself. 

• Want to keep fitting 
into your favorite 
jeans? - You know 
the ones that fit you 



nicely several years 
ago? Keep them. 
Keep trying them 
on to keep yourself 
in check to keep 
eating right and 
exercising. 

Reward yourself 
- It never ceases to 
amaze me how hard 
we are on ourselves 
when we don’t ac- 
complish, and how 
hard we are on our- 
selves when we DO 
accomplish. When- 
ever you reach a 
milestone, have 
something in mind, 
like a trip to the day 



spa, new shoes or 
clothes (as long as 
it’s NON-EDIBLE). 

• Most of all, be pa- 
tient with yourself 
and make sure your 
goals are realistic. 

Lyle Johnson is a Certified 
Personal Trainer and the owner 
of MVP Fitness, located in St. 
Louis. For more information call 
314-831-7505 or go to www, 
mvpfitness.net or 

www.mvmvpworkout.com . 
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Baseball Cliim 

When: Sunday, February 25, 2007 Ja * 

Where; Southeast High School W J 
2350 1 ISO SUortngiiftUU lg 
Time: 11:3 Opw-1 2:3 Opm -C heck-In 
12:30p*-6:0Bp« MVP Baseball Cllnic-Begins 
Tickets are $79 

Discounts ire S59 tor groups ortJirec ornwreasisi* 

laabUf u*i ft uiuta ISMIMim m ihWHUHUUH 

Co-Sponsored by Hie Athlete Foot 
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Levon Richmond 

Candidate* for Alderman 
Ward 2 



n . conversations ttvr/i residents throughout the H/aref the issues of home 
abandonment, crime and economic development continue to be a 
common theme. Working together ire con make a tremendous impact on 
these issues and others facing Ward £- t believe that hard work and 
persistence docs pay off', 



"Over the past IQ years we have worked closely wilh Levon to address 
the concerns of Spring lie Id's Easts Ede neigh bo rhoods, We 
wholeheartedly support Levon Richmond end know that he will do an 
excel leu! job roprasDnllng our neighborhoods as a member of the 
Springfield City Cmmeir. 

Doris Turner - County Board District 19 
Tyrone O. Pace - County Board District 20 
Jeanette H, Oosa -SfdEAA Trustee District 2 
Judith A. Johnson - School Board Sub-district 6 
Sangamon County Democratic Minority Caucus 



VOTE TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27 t 2007 



Pa.3d for and aulhOriiad by Friends Of LuvOh RichrtltiHd 
1B20 5, Soulh Sfcrtmt Couri, Sprlnpl leid , iL .02703 
Lnbor donated 



mm imi®» 



CANDIDATE FOR ALDERMAN - WARD 2 
“Listening to YOU - Working for YOU ,s 



Education: 

Illinois Slate University - Bachelor of Science in Criminal Justice 

Employment: 

Uti nols Department of Transportation 

Senior Hazardous Material and Motor Carrier Compliance Officer 

Membersh ips/Votunteer Commitments: 

Illinois Secretary of State Truckers Advisory Boa re 
Sangamon County Democratic Central Committee 
Sangamon County Democratic Minority Caucus 
Aipna Phi Alpha Fraternity, Inc. 

YMCA Boys ■& Git Is Basketball Coach 
Cub Scout Rack. 37 

Falrviaw Elementary School Basketball Coacn 
Union Baptist Church 

Family: 

Wife -r Use 
Daughter - Louron 
Son - Landon 

Working To: 

Rid our neighborhoods of abandoned houses 

Promote economic development throughout lire Ward and create jobs 

Make our neighborhoods safe 

improve the ffow of communication to Ward residents 

Ensure that City services reach our neigh bar hoods 

Respond to neighborhood concerns 




mvCFN news mvNetworktv mySpringfield station! 



^network 



t nine 

with Dave Benton 



Spm 



9pm my 



10pm Oprah 



myWCFI\l-TV is Channel 19 on Springfield Insight Cable 
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by Sherry Pittman 



NBA Sports Mom 

Linda Shanklin - ‘Seeing and Nurturing Potential’ 



Linda Shanklin, a single par- 
ent, raising two baby boys, was 
the first to see and cheer the 
potential of her sons, Frank, Jr., 
a former college stand out and 
currently an agent for New York 
Life Insurance Company and, 
the youngest, Andre Tyler Iguo- 
dala star player for the Philadel- 
phia Seventy-Sixers. As a child 
herself, Linda observed others 
and made decisions about what 
she would and would not do. 

This behavior carried over to the 
raising of her children. She had 
consciously, and in some ways 
perhaps unconsciously, accepted 
the role of Mom by busily pour- 
ing into two sons while they 
were yet in the womb. She be- 
gan working with them by talk- 
ing, reading, and soothing them 
with a very loving hand. She 
confesses that she was ahead 
of her time and that it was God 
whom she credits because she 
didn’t really know where all this 
was leading. 

While the very young Iguoda- 
las were still basically unknown 
she was already keeping a 
steady discerning eye on them. 
She recalls that Dre, her person- 
al name for Andre, was about 
six or seven years old when she 
first saw his athleticisms, drive 
and his ability to buy into her 
style of discipline. 

Speaking of her sons, Linda 
says, she knew that she had two 
children with a lot of potential 



and she found them to be very 
easy to rear. She adds, “they 
caught on to everything really 
fast”. 

As a mother, Linda simply 
believes in watching your child 
and studying them when they 
are very young, say two and 
three years old even. As she 
began to see what they were 
interested in, she would move 
them towards that interest, be it 
football or basketball. 

The young Iguodalas did not 
have their natural father around 
due to extenuating circum- 
stances, though they did see 
him from time to time. However, 
by the time the boys were in 
junior high, Leonard Shanklin 
married their mother and took 
a very active role in their con- 
tinual development. Leonard was 
the serious team player that was 
needed at a very crucial time. 
The ‘not so young Iguodalas’ 
were still enamored with their 
mom, but as they said to her on 
at least one occasion, “You’re 
still a girl!” Leonard stepped 
right in and filled the role as 
father and friend by providing 
appropriate discipline, helping 
Mom with household chores, 
and extensive entertainment and 
sports traveling with the boys. 
Needless to say, the boys took 
to Leonard like a fish takes to 
water, and the transition for the 
teens to young men was stabi- 
lized and set. 




Nevertheless, while the boys 
were yet quite young and active, 
prior to junior and high school, 
Mom knew the two would need 
to be involved in outside activi- 
ties, if for nothing else, but to 
keep her home from fast be- 
coming a basketball court. The 
boy’s high energy level, and the 
importance of channeling that 
energy, was familiar to Linda 
because of her own participation 
in basketball, track, volleyball 
and street ball. 

Linda’s younger brother, 

Sam Fields, affectionately called 
‘Uncle Buggy’, was the constant 
male in the young boy’s lives. 
Uncle Buggy, not only wrestled 
and played football but he and 
Linda watched a lot of sports 
together, both live and on televi- 
sion. Linda shared the warm 
memories of Uncle Buggy being 
into World Wide Wrestling, or- 



dering thirty-five dollar Pay Per 
View movies for the family and 
eating popcorn. In addition to 
Uncle Buggys’ sports interest, 
Linda says that her top television 
choices were and still are spent 
with all types of sports, golf, 
football, rugby, you name it, and 
Linda says she watches it. She 
says sports are hands down her 
choice over other kinds of mov- 
ies such as romance, horror and 
investigative. The history that 
the classics bring is a second 
runner up to sports. 

Linda recalls sharing her 
earliest observations with Uncle 
Buggy about the size of An- 
dres’ hands, his jumping abil- 
ity, specific moves, etc. They 
both agreed that the boys had 
potential. 

Along with Uncle Buggy’s 
attentiveness to the six and 
eight year old boys’ athleticisms, 



continued on page 18 
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NBA Sports Mom, Linda Shanklin continued 



Sherman Mason 




came the generous annual shoe 
shopping trip for high top Nike’s. 
Nikes’ were the choice because 
of the long and narrowness of 
their feet. Most children didn’t 
wear cleats until they were in 
junior high or high school, but 
by the age of nine, Uncle Buggy 
was putting Frank Jr. in cleats. 

To this day, Uncle Buggy still 
buys shoes for all the nieces, 
nephews, and great nieces and 
nephews. Linda recalls Uncle 
Buggy coming home from shop- 
ping trips reporting what he had 
observed about the boys. An 
example would be Frank only 
wanting to get a football, and 
all Andre wanted was to go and 
get a basketball. If they were 
getting jerseys, Andre always 
wanted and admired Michael 
Jordans’ but his first love was 
really Lil Penny Hardaways’. 

Linda says she has never 
been satisfied with just the 
school’s requirements for play- 
ing sports, so she required more 
from the boys at home. The 
boys were moving into sports at 
the same time that Linda was 
quite aware of how older ath- 
letes moving from high school 
to college and then the NBA and 
noting that some could not read. 
This was a serious problem as 
far as Linda was concern. 

She believed that if everyone 



was looking at star quality on 
the court then she could expect 
star quality in the classroom. 
Consequently, she expected the 
same structure, attitude, intensi- 
ty, and drive off the court. Her 
rule was that if you can go out 
there and get sixteen to twenty 
points, seven or eight rebounds, 
and however many assist, then 
she could ask for equal partici- 
pation in the classroom. Though 
coaches were willing to accept 
D’s, Linda says she expected 
A’s and B’s, nothing less than a 
C. C’s were only accepted if the 
weight of the class was higher 
than the average weight class. 

If grades less than C’s were 
received, Linda would meet with 
teachers and sit down to talk 
about where her sons were in 
their learning process. The pur- 
pose of meetings was to insure 
good grades; the grades had 
to be back up to her expected 
standard by the time the report 
cards arrived. If the grade did 
not come back up, the student 
did not play that season. Not 
playing a season only happened 
once; afterwards there was 
never a problem. According her, 
the same person on the court, 
was the same person in the 
classroom. 

At the point the boys began 
writing papers, ten or eleven 



years old, Andre starting writ- 
ing two to three page essays. 
Linda encouraged them to write 
because she knew how valuable 
it was to have that skill as a 
result of her having missed out 
in some areas. Consequently, 
she focused them in both writing 
and mathematics. Linda says 
they both took to the academ- 
ics really well. Both boys were 
superb students; Dre graduat- 
ing with a nearly perfect GPA, 
4.789, and Frank, Jr., held his 
own as well, with a 3.6. 

The boys’ interest was 
stirred by starting with what 
interest them most. Once they 
had learned the structure of 
writing about sports, then it was 
time to move to other topics. 
Areas such as music and history 
were used next for the purpose 
of sharpening their reading and 



writing skills. Their personal 
choice of music along with his- 
tory books on Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. and Jessie Jackson 
offered another whole new level 
of material for increasing their 
writing skills. To this day, Linda 
says, “Andre is an avid reader”. 
In fact, she says he reads the 
Bible like a novel. 

The first two sports for the 
both of the boys were swimming 
and karate at the YMCA. Linda, 
while working at the Springfield 
Housing Authority (SHA), saw 
that the Norma Trede Commu- 
nity Center (NTCC), which was 
located in the John Hay Homes, 
offered the opportunity for 
youth to do a variety of activities 
designed to cultivate growth and 
development. The center, in ad- 
dition to the YMCA, was provid- 
ing a positive outlet for youth 




MfNBOWi PUSH 



COALITION 



930 EAST 50TH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60015 



Minister Gary T. Pierce, Pastor of Key of David Ministries is 
looking for individuals dedicated to change within the Central 
Illinois area to join him in the forming of a Rainbow Push 
Coalition Chapter for Central Illinois. Serious people can 
contact Minister Pierce at (217) 585-7998 or Carolyn 
Wiggins National Director of Membership and 
Organizational Development (773) 256-2729 at the 
National Headquarters in Chicago, Illinois. 
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Alicia Keys 

"The Smokin’ Aces” Interview 



Alicia on Her Big Screen Debut 

by Kam Williams 




Alicia Augello-Cook was born 
in New York City on January 25, 
1980 to a Jamaican father (who 
bounced while she was still a 
toddler) and a mother who’s 
a mix of Puerto Rican, Italian 
and Irish. An only child, little 
“Lellow” was raised in Hell’s 
Kitchen by her doting mom who 
recognized she had a prodigy on 
her hands soon after her young 
daughter started taking piano 
lessons. 

Alicia would attend the 
prestigious Professional Perfor- 
mance Arts School of Manhat- 
tan, where she studied both jazz 
and classical composition, cred- 
iting influences ranging from 
Nina Simone to Stevie Wonder 
to Oscar Peterson to Frederic 
Chopin to Tupac Shakur. After 
graduating as valedictorian of 
her class, she entered Columbia 
University at just 16, but soon 
took a leave to pursue her pro- 
fessional career. 

Writing songs which re- 
flected both her roots and her 
eclectic musical education, Alicia 
changed her last name to Keys 
and signed with Clive Davis’ J 
Records which released the five- 
time Grammy-winning Songs in 
A Minor in 2001. Skyrocketing 
to superstardom, she’s since col- 
lected four more Grammys, plus 
eleven Billboard Awards, three 
American Music Awards, two 
MTV Video Awards, three NAACP 
Image Awards, six Soul Train 



Awards, aVHI Award 
and a People’s Choice 
Award. 

She has also 
been named one of 
People Magazine’s 50 
Most Beautiful People 
(2002) and one of t 
FHM Magazine’s 100 
Sexiest Women in 
the World (2005 and 
2006). This multi- 
talented Renaissance 
Woman even wrote a 
best-selling book, Tears 
for Water. 

Those who think 
that Alicia is only 
making her acting 
debut now must have 
missed her appearance at four 
on the Cosby Show where she 
exhibited precocious stage pres- 
ence as Maria, a friend of Rudy 
Huxtable. Here, she shares her 
thoughts on her role as Georgia 
Sykes, a seductive yet ruthless 
assassin, in Smokin’ Aces, a 
high-octane, ensemble flick co- 
starring Ben Affleck, Ray Liotta, 
Jeremy Piven, Andy Garcia and 
Common. 

KW: What interested you in this 
script? 

AK: The more that / read it, the 
more intrigued i became with it... 
the more it drew me in., the more 
i realized how each character had 
its own life... and the way that 
every story combined into the next 
story... and the way that everything 



you thought it was, it was not. So, 
by the time i got to the end of the 
script, i was just enamored with 
it. i couldn’t believe it. i could see 
every shot... i could see every 
vision. . . and i could see how it 
would all come together, i just felt 
like it was so perfect, and for me, 
personally, so unexpected, that i 
knew it was perfect. 

KW: Why was playing Georgia 
perfect for you? 

AK: it was truly something that, 
the minute that i read the script, i 
knew that it was so out of my ele- 
ment, so out of my normal charac- 
ter, so out of what so many people 
probably expect of me that i knew 
it was the right thing for me to do. 
i wanted to break away totally from 
anyone’s expectations, i wanted to 
do what was totally unexpected, i 



wanted to dive into myself in a way 
that i have never ever done before. 
And to be surrounded by such in- 
credible actors was truly inspiring. 
The entire cast and Joe [director 
Joe Carnahan) was so motivating, 
i think that Tm totally spoiled, be- 
cause anything i do following this 
will probably not compare. 

KW: So, your fans get to see a 
new side of you in this film. 

AK: It’s not me, it’s Georgia. So, 
i don’t have to worry about that. 
Maybe you can say it’s a totally dif- 
ferent side of what anybody might 
expect of me which is maybe why 
/ did it. There’s a lot going on with 
me in this movie. 

KW: Did acting against type 
come easily to you? 

continued on page 20 
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“The Smokin’ Aces” Interview 



continued 




AK: Well, / don’t think anything 
that’s worth it exactly comes easy, 
but to work for that was completely 
worth it. And / knew that with 
everything that i do i want to give 
up my comfort zone, i don’t want 
to stay in the same place, i know 
myself, i like to get out of that area 
and challenge myself, and / find 
that the best comes from that. 

KW: How did you feel about your 
character’s wardrobe? 

AK: The wardrobe is crazy because 
we know that Buddy [Jeremy 
Piven’s character] has a serious, 
serious addiction to prostitutes. 
That’s the deal. So, to get inside, 
where i can get dose enough to 
do what i need to do, Tm going to 
have to fit in with the prostitutes. 

So, the whole situation is, yeah, 
my first Halloween as a prostitute. 
[Laughs] 

KW: How did you feel about the 
use of the N-word in the picture? 

AK: i consciously didn’t use the 
word, i substituted “mother- 
[ bleep ] ” or “[, bleep [-head’’ or 
“piece of [bleep]. ” There are 
plenty of other words, i consciously 
didn’t want to use that word, 
though separating myself from 
who i am and totally becoming 
Georgia Sykes, since Georgia’s a 
killer, she definitely doesn’t give a 
damn about what she’s gonna’ call 
you. That was a reality that i had 
to understand and be ready to dive 
totally into her. And i wanted to do 
that. 

KW: This being your first feature 
film, did you get help from any 
of your co stars? 

AK: Taraji [Henson] and i hit it 
off immediately. She’s a wonder- 
ful iady, an incredible actress. Joe 
actually brought us together very 
early on, before we even thought 



about filming scene one. We hung 
out and went to the movies be- 
cause we definitely wanted the 
relationship to be really authentic, 
and it was. You find that you natu- 
rally connect with people or you 
don’t. And she’s one of the people 
that you connect with, i did learn 
a lot from watching her and from 
listening to her. We developed our 
characters’ back stories together... 
We spoke about where we came 
from, where we were going, and 
why. We spoke about a lot of things 
like that, so she definitely was a 
great inspiration for me. 

KW: How would you describe 
that back story of your charac- 
ters’ relationship that the two of 
you developed? 

AK: i think that Georgia and 
Sharice (Taraji’s character) are 
dose, and have obviously been 
through a lot of very heavy situa- 
tions together which would normal- 
ly bring you into a place that you 
probably wouldn’t experience with 
someone who is just more surface, 
in our back story, we definitely 
knew each other for years, i was 
uprooted from where i grew up, 
originally, and came to live near 
her. So, she kind of showed me a 
lot from the beginning. She was 
the older sister that i never had, 
somebody who could help care 
for me and show me the ropes, 
that kind of thing, i think that as 
Georgia i might have been aware 
that there might have been some- 
thing a little out of place, feelings 
developing on her side towards 
me. But i didn’t pay it any attention 
because we’re busy doing other 
things. Pius, not wanting to make it 
a big deal, because i love her as a 
sister. We have a deep relationship 
anyway, so what’s the big deaiP 
So, when you come into the movie 



you actually witness, just as Tm 
witnessing it, that it’s becoming a 
little more uncomfortable. She’s 
becoming a little more crass about 
it all, and Tm starting to wonder 
what’s really going on. in fact, a 
whole scene was taken out where i 
confronted her about it. 

KW: Were you prepared to be so 
successful at an early age, and 
is it what you expected? 

AK: i define success as a personal 
happiness, i fee/ that, person- 
ally, Tm happiest when Tm able 
to express myself, when Tm able 
to do things that are my choice, 
whatever that means. And it’s 
especially rewarding when people 
enjoy it as much as i do. So, i call 
that success. 

KW: Who was your role model as 
a child? 

AK: As a young kid, i had two won- 
derful women in my life that helped 
to raise me. One is my mother, a 
single-mother, a very strong woman 
who showed me everything about 
being a woman. The second was 
my grandmother. She was another 
very compassionate, very intel- 
ligent, very giving woman. So, i’d 
say the two of them combined 
were my greatest inspirations 

KW: What did they say to you? 

AK: What did they say to meP “Get 
‘em, girt!” [Laughs] 

KW: How do you keep grounded 
and connected to your roots? 

AK: i grew up in a place that 
introduced me to a lot of different 
areas and a lot of different kinds 
of people. Because of who i am 
and where i was raised, it’s always 
going to be a part of who i am. So, 
when something is of your fabric, 
you can’t let it go. 



KW: I know you already finished 
your next film, The Nanny Dia- 
ries with Scarlett Johansson and 
Laura Linney. Don’t you have 
another movie project you’re 
working on? 

AK: That film is going to be pro- 
duced by Halle Berry, it’s about an 
incredible, bi-raciai woman named 
Philippa Schuyler who was an 
amazing classical pianist back in 
the Forties. Obviously, at that time, 
the challenges at the time to actu- 
ally be able to play classical piano 
as a woman of mixed race was by 
far more than i could ever imagine. 

KW: Are you interested in this 
role because of the parallels 
between you and her? 

AK: What intrigued me about this 
role isn’t that she was a pianist, 
or exactly who i was, but that it’s 
a moving, historical time piece. 

Her story is very deep, even to 
the point where the relationship 
between her and her mother 
gets very strained, and she even 
chooses to go to Europe and to 
pass as a Spanish woman in order 
to be able to pi ay and to be able to 
live a more normal life. And so, it’s 
very interesting the places that we 
feei we need to go in order to do 
what we love, and where that leads 
us. That’s what her story is about, 
and that’s why i love it so much. 

KW: What’s the name of the 
movie and when will you start 
shooting? 

AK: As of now, it’s called Composi- 
tions in Black and White, it’s based 
on her biography. As of right now, 
we’re still in the second draft of the 
script. So, it’ll be a little bit of time, 
at least a year. 
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Celebrating Springfield’s Black Artist continued 
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He says he’s simply become a 
student by studying the field and 
those having great success. His 
formula is simply this: copy the 
style and add your own gift and 
touch. Learn and mimic. He is a 
student that studies processes. 

As an artist the “learn and 
mimic” formula has worked for 
him, and brought him much 
success with his art creations. 
He was inspired by Salvador 
Dali, a Spanish artist who was 
known for surrealism. He has 
copied Dali’s style and added 
his own creative ability. Norman 
still is not tied to one particular 
style, but his favorite is abstract 
surrealism. 

Norman has contributed 
much to the art world. He has 
illustrated twelve books that are 
sold in Barnes and Noble inclu- 
sive of “War? I”m Scared”, the 
first book in America written 
on 911 from a child’s perspec- 
tive. The Eagles Eye which was 
created in charcoal and pencil 
appears in the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry in Chicago. 

He illustrated a coloring book 
which was published by Wewrite 
Corporation, entitled, Springfield 
a Cool Place to Be. His cartoons 
have appeared in over thirty 
newspapers around the coun- 
try, including Wisconsin, New 
York, Florida and Tennessee. 
Calmese is also the founder of 
the Cartoon Factory, a company 
designed to teach children the 
power of creativity using the me- 
dium of cartoons. He’s currently 
working on a cartoon for chil- 
dren with a local phlebotomist. 

On February 6 2007, Calm- 
ese will be featuring an art exhi- 
bition entitled: Kids of Katrina. 
Calmese says the drawings will 
reflect the emotions of what the 
children saw and felt. The event 



and reception will be held at the 
Illinois Historical Library and 
Museum. 

Norman Calmese is presently 
the General Manager and artist 
for the Capital City Courier. For 
more information on the artist 
go to normancalmese.com 

Olu Jimi Adeniyi 

As we 
walked 
around 
the gal- 
lery, the 
teacher 
in Jimi 
began to 
surface. 

As the 

interviewer, I shifted and humbly 
accepted my role as student. Af- 
ter careful observation, I began 
to share my impressions of the 
art on display. We’d connected. 

I mean the art and me. Jimi’s 
short lecture included a lesson 
on respect for the artist and his 
or her creations. He says art 
is subjective until you speak to 
the artist and understand their 
story. He further emphasized, 
there is a story behind each 
painting. There is a soul in every 
painting. 

Jimi shared several of the 
stories behind his art and stated 
that because of experiences 
that led to the creating of cer- 
tain pieces of art, several of his 
originals are not for sale. They 
are priceless. On the bottom of 
his original Maskermorphosis I 
and Maskermorphosis II, you will 
find the words priceless in the 
space where the painting cost is 
normally shown. 

Olu Jimi Adeniyi started 
painting at the age of eight and 
eventually began to publish his 



own art. Born is Lagos, Nigeria, 
he has become well respected 
among his peers. He is the 
proud father of two daughters 
who also paint. Several of the 
girl’s paintings can be found 
hanging in the gallery. He says 
it brings him joy to watch them 
develop in their gifting. 

Adeniyi has been compared 
to Vincent Van Gogh and Claude 
Monet by the New York Times. 

He says Maskermorphosis gave 
him his first break. He considers 
Monet his mentor. Adeniyi has 
also learned the art of mimick- 
ing style. In a style similar to 
Van Gogh, he layers globs of 
paint to add thickness. His trade 
mark is three dimensional af- 
fect, using a pallet knife to help 
with shaping. He also considers 
himself an impressionist which 
is the art form Monet is known 
for. Jimi enjoys using oil, acrylic, 
and sculpture. 

Jimi says he loves oils and 
sculpting. Many times while 
painting he finds himself in an 
abstract mood. From this place 
he’s often led to deal with social 
issues which are reflected in 
his work. He often raises social 
consciousness through art. 

Earlier in Jimi’s career, 
he spent a great deal of time 
traveling. He now seems to be 



focused on his newly opened art 
gallery and printing business in 
downtown Springfield. One of 
his future goals is to feature the 
work of young artists who have 
raw talent with national appeal. 
He would like to assist with the 
publishing of their work. His 
plans also include featuring the 
work of other proven artists, 
hosting art shows, and providing 
a place for social functions in an 
artistic environment. 

Jimi is very proud of what 
he has accomplished in the art 
arena. He says he’s thankful to 
God for giving him the gift. He 
says art is the gift that keeps on 
giving. 

For more information on Olu 
Jimi Adeniyi go to: www.jimiart. 
com 

In conclusion, we hope our 
readers have been inspired by 
this article featuring Spring- 
field’s local artists. Barb Mason 
has taught us that everything 
we do has spiritual merit and 
God should be the center, John 
Crisp, Jr. has taught us the con- 
cept of mentorship and imparta- 
tion, Norma Calmese has taught 
us the principle of the creative 
process, and Olu Jimi Adeniyi 
has taught us to respect and 
seek to understand the gift. 
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API’s Spay/Neuter Clinic 
is the Answer to Cat and 
Dog Over-Population 



by Kim E. Gordon 



You’ve seen the roaming 
cats and dogs in your neighbor- 
hoods. Some are just passing 
through, while others live in out- 
buildings, surviving on garbage, 
which they spread in alleys and 
yards. Too often they become 
sick, are injured by cars, or are 
deliberately hurt or killed. Even 
the lucky ones live shorter lives 
than their indoor counterparts. 

Cats and dogs— and the 
neighborhoods they live in— de- 
serve better, and the Animal 
Protective League of Springfield 
and Sangamon County is here 
to help. Located across from 
Gate 6 of the Illinois state fair- 
grounds, on Springfield’s north 
side, APL’s spay/neuter clinic 
opened in April 2006 in a build- 
ing adjacent to the shelter that 
APL has operated on the site 
since 1996. 

APL’s spay/neuter clinic is 
a high-volume, low-cost clinic. 
The large number of surgeries 
(at least 25 a day) allows APL to 
charge reduced fees of $55 for 
male or female dogs, $45 for 
female cats, and $35 for male 
cats. The fees offset the cost 
of operating the clinic, which 
serves individuals, animal-con- 
trol agencies, humane organiza- 
tions, and animal shelters within 
a 90-mile radius. Veterinarian 
Richard $peck, who closed his 
own Parkway Animal Clinic in 



Springfield to help open APL’s 
spay/neuter clinic, conducts the 
surgeries with the assistance 
of two vet techs. The clinic is 
open weekdays, and surgeries 
must be scheduled in advance. 

APL opened the clinic as 
part of its ongoing effort to end 
the epidemic of pet over-popula- 
tion. Animal control facilities 
and shelters throughout Central 
Illinois are so crowded with 
abandoned dogs and cats that 
many healthy animals are eutha- 
nized because homes can’t be 
found for all of them. In San- 
gamon County last year, some 
3,000 cats and dogs were put 
down because too few adopters 
stepped forward. The thousands 
more kittens and puppies born 
each year only continue the 
cycle of too many animals and 
not enough owners. Aggres- 
sive spay/neuter programs that 
reduce the number of new ani- 
mals born is the only humane 
alternative. 

$ome old myths keep own- 
ers from altering their cats and 
dogs. $paying or neutering 
will not make a cat or dog fat 
and lazy, will not change their 
personalities, make a dog less 
protective, or rob a male dog 
of his masculinity! And allow- 
ing a cat or dog to have even 
one litter only adds to their 
over-population. 




Eliminating the nuisance 
of roaming animals is just one 
good reason to spay and neuter 
cats and dogs. Owned animals 
are less likely to roam in search 
of mates, are less prone to fight- 
ing, and live longer, healthier 
lives. Statistics show that unal- 
tered male dogs are responsible 
for most attacks on children and 
adults. There’s also a financial 
incentive to spay/neuter dogs. 

In Sangamon County, the man- 
datory annual rabies registration 
fee for unaltered dogs (male or 
female) is $35, versus just $8 
for altered dogs. 

In recent years, pit bulls 
have acquired a not-always-de- 
served reputation for aggres- 
siveness that has left many 
good-tempered ones unadopted, 
only to be euthanized. In 2006 



APL offered free spay/neuter 
surgeries for 200 pit bulls and 
pit bull mixes, and some will be 
offered in 2007. Call the clinic 
to inquire. 

APL will work with individu- 




continued on page 22 
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APL’s Spay & Neuter Cli fliC continued 



als or neighborhood groups to 
trap feral (unowned and unso- 
cialized) cats, and spay/neuter 
them for a nominal fee. The 
cats are then returned to the 
neighborhood. Research has 
shown that returning cats to 
their neighborhoods is more ef- 
fective than euthanasia in reduc- 
ing their numbers. 

APL is eager to assist own- 
ers of cats and dogs who 
want to help stem the tide of 



over-population. Spring is 
just around the corner, which 
means thousands more puppies 
and kittens will be born unless 
people intervene by having cats 
and dogs spayed and neutered. 
Contact the Animal Protective 
League now to help reduce cat 
and dog over-population. Phone 
544-7387 for more informa- 
tion or to schedule spay/neuter 
surgeries. 
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Talking to him via phone 
about his new business venture 
would leave some scratching 
their heads in wonderment. A 
tour of his establishment would 
leave some standing in awe. 
Black leather high back chairs 
accompanying smoked glass top 
computer stations, with match- 
ing hard drives and monitors 
presents a professional busi- 
ness atmosphere. Pure white 
walls waiting to be graced with a 
complimenting form of art. The 
beginning. A glance into his of- 
fice would reveal the same type 
of sense and decor. Yes... the 
same exact treatment. No differ- 
ences made. In Reggie’s world, 
we all deserve the same. 

Reginald Stewart, a com- 
puter consultant and business 
analyst has a heart for those in 
the community who in many in- 
stances have been counted out. 

A native of Rockford, Illinois, 
Reggie says as a kid he often 
looked around his community 
and observed people struggling, 
especially in the job market. 

He particularly took notice of 
African Americans who were 
barely making it for a number 
of reasons, primarily limited 
organizational skills and lack of 
automation. 

Reggie, a soft spoken, but 
assured businessman, is the 
owner of Lincoln Land Comput- 
ing Job Training Center, located 
along 11th Street, one of the 



main corridors outlining the 
entrance into downtown Spring- 
field. The business offers a wide 
range of classes for individual 
needs. They include computer 
basics, Microsoft Windows Ap- 
plication, Internet usage and 
Windows WordPad Application. 
There are also classes to ad- 
dress workforce improvement 
and much more. Set up on a 
five- week cycle with overlap, 
Reggie says the classes are 
intense and challenging, which 
is why it is important to create 
a relaxed environment. Now 
opened for two months, he’s al- 
ready begun to see the fruits of 
his labor through positive inter- 
action with his students. He says 
he desires to give them hope. 

Aiming for more than be- 
ing tagged as a generous giver, 
Stewart desires to teach his 
students lessons that also build 
character. While there is a set 
charge for the services, each 
student can actually afford 
the classes regardless of their 
financial status. As a matter of 
fact one of the payment op- 
tions is more than affordable. 

Try free. The students have the 
choice of paying for the classes 
at registration or opting for the 
latter. Students can volunteer for 
a limited number of hours in the 
center and receive services free 
of charge. The goal is to teach 
participants the art of volunteer- 
ing or in Reggie’s terms “giving 



back”. The lesson illustrated 
mimics that of social responsibil- 
ity which is far more valuable 
than simply taking a computer 
class. Now that’s a deal. 

The fact that some on look- 
ers just don’t get it hasn’t 
lessened his drive to grow this 
new business enterprise. It is 
the one way he knows how to 
give back to his community. He 
sometimes finds it disheartening 
that people would find it difficult 
to believe that a black man can 
own his own business, purchase 
the building, and provide qual- 
ity, professional services to the 
underserved utilizing state of the 
art equipment. For Stewart it is 
an accomplishment he expects 
from himself, and no, he’s not 
surprised at all by his ability to 
achieve. 

Stewart’s business targets 
individuals within the 18 to 56 
year old age range. He wants 
to attract the attention of those 
who are hungry for a job but 
don’t quite know how to go 
about getting one. He says, only 
the serious should apply for 
the program. There are several 
prototypes he has in mind, but 
the program is open to anyone 
who desires to increase their 
computer knowledge and skills. 
He desires to work with single 
mothers with limited job skills, 
individuals leaving the retail 
environment to work in an office 
setting. He’s also looking for 



individuals who’ve worked in a 
factory setting, and the nineteen- 
year- old black male who desires 
to develop skills suited for the 
corporate world. 

In measuring the success 
of the center, Stewart says 
future goals include reducing 
unemployment within the City of 
Springfield and Sangamon Coun- 
ty, helping individuals to obtain 
challenging, more rewarding 
and better paying jobs that 
match their potential. He says 
he would also like to reduce the 
devastating impact of corporate 
downsizing, outsourcing, wage 
reductions, and factory clos- 
ing. In meeting these goals he 
would welcome the opportunity 
to partner with other corpora- 
tions, businesses, and agencies 
within the community to meet 
the needs of the people. 

Reggie Stewart is truly a 
man who has a heart to give 
back and he’s doing it in a very 
special way. He’s say’s Lincoln 
Land Computing Job Training 
Center is open to all. “I’d like 
to view it as a fishing establish- 
ment. Give a man a fish, he’ll 
eat for a day, teach a man to 
fish, he’ll eat for a lifetime”. 

Lincoln Land Computing 
Job Training Center is located 
at 1101 East Monroe. For more 
information go to: www.Lin- 
colnlandComDutind.com or call 
(217) 523-1111 
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“Popularity” 



People seem to have a 
shallow view of what popularity 
means. It seems they only think 
of what material things people 
possess. However, should these 
things really define popularity? 
Should we allow future gen- 
erations to have such narrow 
minded views of what it means 
to be popular? We don’t believe 
this should be what people look 
for in being popular and that it’s 
time to start a new definition of 
popularity. We believe that being 
popular should be based on a 
person’s personality and what 
they are bringing to the table, 
not what they have. If people 
opened their minds to what truly 
defines popularity, then maybe 
individuals would express them- 
selves more freely. Since that 
doesn’t happen, you constantly 
see people changing themselves 
in order to fit the image. 

Here is our view of a real 
popular person, someone who 
believes in always being them- 



selves, takes pride in being a 
great leader and never allows 
their mistakes to keep them 
down for long but uses it as fuel 
to become even stronger then 
before. Maybe if people had 
this view, then we would have a 
better world. This is where we 
believe Roosevelt Magnet plays a 
significant role in students’ lives. 

We don’t allow ourselves 
to worry about popularity. At 
our school one is not deemed 
popular just because everyone 
knows them. Now don’t get us 
wrong we have clicks at our 
school, people who hang around 
each other all the time. However, 
everyone talks to each other. 

I think it’s because we have 
such a diverse school, there- 
fore we really have no choice. 
This is something that makes 
our school special. It could also 
be because we have the Fine 
Arts Program that gives us the 
chance to branch out to other 
people. We see each other’s 



special talents, for example my 
drama class is the reason I talk 
to so many people. I either con- 
nected with them because of our 
shared love for the arts or they 
have seen me perform. Since we 
are constantly driven to be suc- 
cessful we don’t have the time to 
worry about the “it” or popular 
people. Most of the time the “it” 
people don’t even realize they 
are the popular people. 

Everyone at our school is 
loved for the various talents 
they have. Now we will say this 
again, our school isn’t perfect 
and we have our moments. We 
have people who try to change 
themselves just to “fit in” but 
most of the times they really 
don’t get far in that plan. We 
honestly believe popularity is 
overrated and built up to be 
something it is not. So what if 
you don’t have the latest gear 
or have lots of money that stuff 
doesn’t make you popular. We 
believe what makes you popular 



is your heart! If people would 
just put aside this obsession 
with wanting to have this perfect 
Barbie Doll life and body, maybe 
we could finally create a new 
definition for the word popular- 
ity. So I, Nia Jasmine Byrd and 
Paris Mariah Williams are proud 
to say it’s starting at our school. 
At Roosevelt Magnet everyone is 
loved, because we are ourselves. 
Now that’s what popularity 
should mean someone is loved 
simply they are.... Themselves. 

P.S. To the future generation, 
please don’t allow the pressure 
to be loved by all fool you into 
changing yourself by going un- 
der the knife. It’s superficial and 
a waste of money. Be proud of 
who you are and as a wise per- 
son once told me... .Love yourself 
cause there’s no one who can 
love you better.... 

Nia Byrd and Paris Williams are 
students at Rooselvelt Magnet in 
Peoria Illinois 




ANIMAL 

PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
544-PETS (7387) 



HELP APL PREVENT 
UNWANTED PUPPIES AND 
KITTENS THIS SPRING. 



APL will be offering FREE spays/neuters for 
Pit Bull and Pit Bull mixes, and a two-for-one 
cat special for the month of February. Please 
call our Spay/Neuter Clinic for an appointment 
Call Soon — Limited spots available! 



SHOW YOUR ANIMALS SOME LOVE — GET THEM FIXED! 
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and Linda wondered if her boys 
could participate in the NTCC as 
well. 

She soon learned that, as an 
employee of the SHA, her boys 
could participate at the NTCC. It 
was about the time that the boys 
received their brown belts at the 
YMCA that the boys transitioned 
into basketball at the NTCC. 

Their athleticisms continued to 
show itself as a result of their 
participation in the program. 
Each day, when the boys were 
out of school, they would stop by 
Linda’s job, and visit the center 
until it was time to go for the 
evening. 

Joe Wright and Sherman Ma- 
son, who were very involved with 
the youth at NTCC, worked with 
Frank, Jr. and Andre during the 
after school program. Linda 
recalls sharing with Sherman 
Mason, Andre’s very first coach, 
that her sons “had it” meaning 
what it took to really make it big 
in sports. She particularly re- 
members recognizing how Andre 
would not ‘put that ball down’ 
and how “Dre had the love for 
the game”. Though Andre was 
only in about third or fourth 
grade, Sherman Mason put 
Andre with the fifth and sixth 
graders. Mason says he vividly 
remembers Andres’ work ethic 
and determination. He stated 
that other children would finish 
playing basketball and go swim- 
ming, but Andre would always 
stay and wanted to learn more 
about basketball. Mason fondly 
recalls teaching him the 2-1-2 
zone and Andre more than eager 
to learn. 

Linda’s passion, ability to 
care for others, see and attend 
to their needs, and just show 
love has not only served her and 
others well, but was what first 
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drew me to her and stirred my 
own desire to hear and write 
more of her story. 

She’s not only a mother 
to her own two sons, but she 
fondly recalls being ‘mom like’ 
to another child who was ‘act- 
ing up’. She ran into him some 
years later and he remembered 
how she had cared enough to 
correct him. Linda believes the 
memory of her, from the past, 
played an important role, in his 
then present, and helped him to 
make a better decision. She’s 
a shinning example of caring 
about others and it shows in the 
many ways she cares for her 
sons, her siblings, nieces and 
nephews, friends, etc. 

In addition to being a mem- 
ber of the Boys’ and Girls’ Club, 
she takes advantage of the 
opportunity to positively bring 
about change in the lives of chil- 
dren on her job, as well. 

When asked if her work 
at SHA allows her to care for 
others while getting paid, she 
explained that she works in 
Contract Administration and 
is presently the Neighborhood 
Development Manager. She says 
she loves to give back because 
at one time she did not have and 
the community gave to her. Now 
she gets to give back by making 
sure that housing is maintained, 
decent, safe and sanitary. 

One of her duties included 
writing grants and spending 
money of which she states she’s 
good at doing. Making sure the 
rehab work is done. Linda was 
a part of the Madison Park Place 
North Park Place Development 
where she oversaw the initial 
demolition of 599 units of John 
Hay Homes and helped write 
grants, and worked with the 
architects and engineers with 



rebuilding the area. In doing 
so, she gets the opportunity to 
interact with a lot of the resi- 
dents whose children are also 
members of the boys and girls 
club. Sitting on the board for 
the boys and girls club provides 
her another avenue to reach out 
to children in other ways. This 
is what drives and pushes Linda 
because she believes they are 
our future. 

Linda says she needs to 
know that some young man or 
woman will be willing to open 
the door for her when she’s 
old, discover some cure for a 
disease, or make life easier in 
some other way. The ‘youth of 
today’ needs to know how and 
be willing to take care of the 
‘seasoned of tomorrow’. She 
imagines that today’s youth will 
advance in areas like technol- 
ogy, medicine, international af- 
fairs, etc. Her goal is to reach at 
least one, who will in turn create 
a positive change that will have 
a rippling effect. 

Not only does Linda believe 
that you reap what you sow, but 
she also believes in lying down 
at night and sleeping well. She 
wants no part of bad dreams 
because she didn’t do the right 
thing. She says she doesn’t 
want a child coming back years 
later, in a negative fashion, say- 
ing, “You remember what you 
did to me?” “Instead, Linda 
wants to hear, “You know what, 
thank you so much for what you 
did for me!” 

Linda is grateful for the sen- 
sitivity of her sons and how they 
express their appreciation for 
her as their mother. She didn’t 
expect the level of sensitivity 
that she’s experienced from her 
sons until, perhaps, their 30’s 
and 40’s. However, much to 
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her pleasure, she’s experiencing 
that kind of gratitude already 
from her sons while their yet in 
their 20’s. Calls and other acts 
of appreciation that say, “Mom 
thank you so much!” and “I just 
wanted to let you how much I 
love you and how much I appre- 
ciate everything you’ve done for 
me,” are indeed priceless. 

She says if she never gets 
another Mothers’ Day present 
or Christmas present, etc. from 
either of them, she says the 
phone calls and the many other 
acts of appreciation are more 
than enough to let her know that 
she’s done the right thing. It’s 
these kinds of returns on her 
investment in her children that 
really makes her feel really good 
about her accomplishments, 
particularly as their mother. 

There are four things Linda 
did, while bringing up her boys, 
which she would do all over 
again. One, keep the communi- 
cation lines open. Two, observe 
them closely. Three, teach them 
to be independent. And four, 
recognize the children as prior- 
ity by being ‘Mom’. She adds, 
“God gave me those two boys 
and armed me with everything I 
needed to guide and raise them. 
According to Linda, being Mom 
has been the absolute best job 
she has ever had. 
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The Springfield Project and 
the Springfield Black Chamber 
of Commerce teamed up to help 
make black businesses better on 
January 17. The two organiza- 
tions called local African-Ameri- 
can business owners together 
for a “Making Black Business 
Better” breakfast seminar to dis- 
cuss opportu- 
nities that will 
enhance their 
industries. 

The early 
morning semi- 
nar and work- 
shop is the 
beginning of 
several events 
planned by 
The Spring- 
field Project 
to encourage 
growth and 
development 
of minor- 
ity business 
throughout 
the city. 

“There have been so many 
minority businesses within our 
city that for some reason or 
another hasn’t prospered. Our 
desire is to see the development 
and success of new ones,” said 
Timothy Rowles, executive direc- 
tor of The Springfield Project. 

Marketing executives from 
HIP Advertising were invited to 
share innovative resources with 
the nearly 25 business leader 



who attended. The main topic of 
conversation during the inau- 
gural meeting centered on the 
latest buzz word in the world 
of marketing called “branding.” 
Branding is the process of creat- 
ing a specific strong, memorable 
image and identity for ones 
business. 



TSP hopes to spark a new 
interest in entrepreneurship 
among minorities, especially 
African-Americans. According to 
the latest information provided 
by the United States Census 
Bureau, blacks only make up a 
small part of the 9.7 percent of 
minority firms in Springfield. 

Rowles said that TSP will 
also introduce entrepreneurial 
education to students who par- 



ticipate in their summer youth 
employment program this year. 
The program covers employee 
wages for teens that work at 
various businesses and organi- 
zations in Springfield during the 
summer. 

“Our desire is to help 
change the dynamics of minority 



ownership in Springfield,” said 
Rowles. 

The Springfield Project will 
continue with similar training 
and development initiatives 
throughout the year. Those 
interested in TSP may call 
217-206-7688 or visit www. 
thespringfieldnroiect.org for 
more information. 
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Tim Alexander 




“The Diary of a Tired Black 
Man” Interview 



Director Defends Film Which 
Takes Aim at Angry Sisters 



Rarely does a film gener- 
ate a lot of controversy even 
before it’s been made. But 
that’s exactly what we have with 
Diary of a Tired Black Man, a 
movie ostensibly designed as an 
answer to such brother-bashing, 
revenge comedies as Diary of 
a Mad Black Woman, Two Can 
Play That Game and Waiting to 
Exhale. 

What has spurred interest 
in the upcoming flick is a snip- 
pet available on the Internet 
at www.tiredblackman.com in 
which Jimmy Jean-Louis (who 
just starred as the African in- 
fatuated with Mo’nique in Phat 
Girlz) shows up with his white 
girlfriend to take custody of 
his daughter for the weekend. 
Although his ex-wife (Paula 
Lema) and her girlfriends (Shav- 
sha Isreal and Natasha Dixon) 
proceed to rake him over the 
coals, the self-proclaimed “tired 
black man” manages to get the 



better of his adversaries during 
the heated exchange. With the 
movie already enjoying so much 
buzz, I figured why wait for the 
release to talk to Tim Alexander, 
the writer and director about 
to make his feature film de- 
but with the upcoming picture 
everybody’s been emailing, text 
messaging, chatrooming, instant 
messaging and clogging talk 
show phone lines about. 

KW: Tell me a little about your- 
self. Where were you born? 

TA: / was born in Harlem, but I’ve 
been in LA. since / was four. 

KW: And what did you do before 
you decided to make Diary of a 
Tired Black Man? 

TA: i dropped out of high school, 
became a locksmith. From there, / 
just kind of fell into fashion photog- 
raphy. i’ve been doing that as well 
as retouching, layout, and design. 
I’ve got a website company And / 
did a few music videos. 



KW: Who did you make music 
videos for? 

TA: Howard Hewett would be the 
biggest star. Recently, / decided to 
help up-and-coming actors by mak- 
ing short vignettes that they could 
use to showcase their acting talent. 
So, / created a company called 
Screen Time Productions. Diary of 
a Tired Black Man was the first dip 
i shot, it was only supposed to be 
the three-minute dip to help the 
actors. But i put it on the internet, 
did a Google the next day and i 
was shocked, it was all over the 
internet. On one forum somebody 
created, there were 550 posts, 

22 pages long, in only 24 hours, i 
said, “Oh my God!” 

KW: How much help did you 
have in making the video clip 
that’s caused all the hubbub? 

TA: i made it entirety by myself. / 
wrote, produced, directed, shot it, 
did the lighting, the sound and the 
editing. There was nobody on the 
set but me and the actors. / shot 
the whole thing in five hours, from 
set-up to tear-down. 

KW: Unbelievable! And you built 
the website promoting it, too? 

TA: Yeah. 

KW: So, do you have enough 
money behind you to complete 
the project? 



by Kam Williams 



TA: / kinda have it and I’m in nego- 
tiations now, but I’m still open and 
weighing my options. 

KW: So, what inspired you to 
make Diary of a Tired Black 
Man? 

TA: / was dating a black woman 
who constantly wanted to go toe- 
to-toe with me. She was a good 
bit younger than / was, and even 
when she didn’t have any ground 
to stand on, she would still con- 
tinue to argue with me. And then, 
one day, she reared back and 
said, “You need to get yourself a 
white girl You can’t deal with a 
strong black woman. ” So, / just 
said to myself, “You know whatP / 
shouldn’t even deal with her any- 
more. I’m out of here. ” 

KW: What’s you’re dating his- 
tory? Have you ever been mar- 
ried? Do you have kids? 

TA: I’ve been engaged six times, 
but I’ve never been married, 
no kids. / find that when black 
women have issues with men, they 
bring their anger issues into a 
relationship. 

KW: But don’t you think that 
many have been victimized by 
brothers with a player mental- 
ity? There are an awful lot of sis- 
ters who have been abandoned 
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“The Diary of a Tired Black Man” Interview continued 



I 



without child support to raise 
kids alone. 

TA: / agree, there are a tot of men 
who aren’t good for them. But for 
some reason, when a black woman 
gets with a good black man, she 
thinks he’s weak, she thinks he’s 
a punk, if you’re a single-mom, i 
can appreciate that you’re facing 
certain challenges. But does that 
give you the right to treat a good 
black man with such anger and 
contemptP i don’t think so. 

KW: What do you think is the 
source of their problem? 

TA : i equate them almost with child 
molesters who grew up to become 
child molesters. They didn’t like 
it at the time but still grew up to 
do the same thing, because they 
understand how to fight, and the 
struggle, and all the drama. But 
what they doesn’t understand is 
how to get along. And so when 
they’re with a nice guy, they get 
frustrated, lose their comfort level, 
because all of a sudden they have 
more responsibility to actually 
pull their weight in the relation- 
ship. And when he doesn’t bring 
any drama, they bring the drama, 
because that’s what they’re com- 
fortable with. 

KW: So, what types of women do 
you date? 

TA: Right now, i’m not dating 
anybody. 

KW: What type of women were 
you engaged to? 

TA: They were all black women. 

My preference is absolutely black 
women. That’s why I’m trying to 
expose the problem that we’re hav- 
ing, so that they maybe could /earn 
from it. 

KW: I recently reviewed a book 
called Mixed written by a sister 
who said that she started dat- 
ing white guys after she moved 



to L.A. from Philly because no 
black men would even ask her 
out. Is that an accurate descrip- 
tion of the state of affairs there? 

TA: That is so far from the truth, i 
don’t agree because i live in Los 
Angeles. Most black people date 
other black people here, so she’s 
definitely speaking from a tainted 
perspective. 

KW: Still, this might have been 
her real personal experience. 

TA: There are many different points 
of view, but Diary of a Tired Black 
Man is dealing specifically with the 
issue of the anger. 

KW: Do you think that there 
might be a connection between 
the anger and misogyny directed 
at black women by gangsta’ rap 
and the sort of anger you’ve 
witnessed? Maybe it’s a defense 
mechanism and a rational reac- 
tion to misogynist treatment? 

TA: i think it’s partly the women’s 
fault, if they can’t tell that rap mu- 
sic is degrading them, and if they 
continue to respond to the rappers 
and get on the dance floor. The 
worse the song is, the more they 
want to dance to it. That’s definitely 
part of the problem, i’m trying to 
put the face of a good black man 
up, because the rappers have 
already had their day. 

KW: How do you expect black 
women to react to this film? 

TA: if you have a medical condition, 
first you have to go to the doctor 
to diagnose the problem, before 
you can heat it. But you cannot tell 
black women they have an anger 
issue. They won’t accept it. The 
reason I’m putting it in a movie 
is that you have a great forum, a 
situation where people have to sit 
there for two hours, shut up, and 
listen. And that’s something that 
you cannot do in person. 



KW: You sound like a black Dr. 
Phil, talking tough love, here. 
This is likely to provoke some 
very heated exchanges. What 
type of reactions have you got- 
ten from sisters to the clip so 
far? 

TA: i’ve gotten thousands of emails, 
i’m definitely getting some that are 
kicking and screaming about it, but 
believe it or not, the overwhelming 
majority of women agree with it, 
even the very educated ones. And 
the few that called who disagreed, 
changed their minds after i talked 
to them and they said, “is that 
what we doP i’m glad to see this 
from a man’s point-of-view. You 
know whatP i suddenly see what 
you’re saying. ” Some of them say, 
“We do need to check ourselves. ” 

KW: Have any women shown an 
interested in dating you be- 
cause of the movie, and of what 
ethnicity? 

TA: A few, primarily black women. 
Some were definitely enamored, 
but i don’t get out much, because i 
work very hard 

KW: Certainly some sisters must 
see it as a slap in the face of 
black women. 

TA: Some try to make it a bigger 
issue than it is by saying it’s an 
indictment of all black people. 

But it’s not. He says, i’m tired of 
“angry” black women like you 
and pointed at them, it’s a very 
direct hit. They attacked him at the 
door. He just came to pick up his 
daughter. 

KW: Do you feel uncomfortable 
about presenting black women 
in such a negative light? 

TA: Whites make movies where we 
see white people as trailer trashP 
What’s the differenceP 

KW: Maybe the presence of the 
white woman is what makes the 



anger issue seem so explosive in 
your film? 

TA: it’s not about the white woman, 
it’s about the angry black woman. 
And when have you ever seen a 
movie which shows a positive im- 
age of a black man who takes care 
of his family and carries himself 
with dignity, even when he’s under 
fire. You’ve seen us be the prob- 
lem, the drug-dealers, the gangs- 
tas, the criminals, the losers, the 
buffoons, the cross-dressers. When 
have you seen a dignified black 
man handling his responsibiiitiesP 
They say there ’s no good black 
manP Here’s a good black man. 

This guy ain 7 no pimp, and he ain 7 
puttin’ on a dress, in this particular 
scenario, a good black man can 7 
find peace and happiness in his 
home. No matter what he does, 
she relentlessly rakes him over. 

And finally he gets tired, and has 
to leave. So, she drives him away. 

KW: Do you think your film could 
possible trigger more violence 
against black women or make 
even more of a rift between sis- 
ters and brothers? 

TA: No, it’s not about that at all. 
Anybody who sees this movie and 
wants to go hit a woman is sick 
and has a problem, if anything, 
maybe women will realize that if 
they didn’t have to get in that last 
word, maybe they could circumvent 
some of the violence that they’re 
already going through. 

KW: I gotta ask you one last 
thing, the Jimmy Bayan ques- 
tion. What area of L.A. do you 
live in? 

TA: Studio City, in The Valley. 

KW: Thanks for the interview 
and good luck with the film. 

TA: Thank you. 
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A Man on a Mission 



Many years ago when Pastor 
Lee Fields, Jr. was called to the 
ministry, one would wonder if 
he truly understood the weight 
of what he would be required to 
carry. As I sit and attempt to do 
this story justice, I’m challenged 
in my ability to find the words 
to adequately describe what 
I sense and feel in relation to 
this mantle, for it is far beyond 
words heard or uttered. So I 
settle in with my interview notes 
and attempt to recapture the 
essence of what he describes in 
human words. 

The view from his office 
window at Pleasant Grove 
Baptist Church allows him to 
ponder many things. The kinds 
of things that would challenge 
a man of God in his heart. The 
kinds of things that would push 
him to walk in nothing more 
than purpose. From this window 
he encounters real life issues. 

I mean real life situations that 
would break a mothers’ heart, 
and cause a father to question 
God. Strategically placed on the 
corner of Martin Luther King 
Drive and Cass Street he sees 
true ministry. He sees the poten- 
tial for new life as it passes by 
his window each and every day. 

Today he looks out the 
window and draws attention to 
an old dilapidated house across 
the street. He then summons 
Mr. Hale, one of the seniors of 
the church who shares a bit of 
history in relation to the house. 
Fields talks about plans for 
historical preservation of the 
property which was once a glar- 



ing eye sore. 

A native of New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana, Pastor Fields is married 
to the former Kim Wells. They 
have been married for twenty- 
three years and have two daugh- 
ters. Jasmine Danielle is a fresh- 
man at Jackson State University, 
and Katlyn attends Grant Middle 
School where she is an honor 
roll student and cheerleader. 
Pastor Fields gives strong ac- 
colades to his wife for helping to 
keep him in balance. He says he 
values her opinion, and respects 
her for her frankness. He openly 
admits there was a time he felt 
her comments were intrusive, 
but now totally embraces her 
honesty. He says she knows him 
better than anyone and would 
never do anything to hurt him. 

When asked about his call 
to ministry he walks me through 
his process and explains the 
immediacy of salvation, coupled 
with his divine call to preach the 
gospel. Mentally he exits the 
room and takes me to the time 
and place of his conversion. He 
says it was a unique experience 
but not without challenges. He 
recalls his first sermon and how 
many of his friends and mentors 
came to support him. His says 
his first sermon was entitled: 

A Conversation between a Fool 
and a Wise Man. After preaching 
his first sermon, it was evident 
he’d truly been called. 

In 1997 Pastor Fields was 
called to Pleasant Grove Bap- 
tist Church after serving as the 
pastor of Evening Star Baptist 
Church in Louisiana for 14 



by Nancy D. Collins 



years. He says he asked God 
to place him on a corner. God 
granted his request, and called 
him to a great work in Spring- 
field. The congregation of Pleas- 
ant Grove would be his second 
pastorate. Using the metaphor of 
prostitution, he says, “I’m just a 
spiritual prostitute working my 
corner”. Soon to celebrate his 
10 th year as pastor of Pleasant 
Grove, it is evident he works the 
corner well. 

After twenty five years of 
preaching and twenty four years 
as a pastor, the visionary has 
developed a sincere love for 
people. He says he hates look- 
ing at problems but love being 
involved in finding solutions. He 
also says his blessings come 
from being a giver. He could 
never be stingy. As a shepherd, 
these virtues have spilled over 
onto those in leadership and lay 
members. Under his guidance, 
Pleasant Grove has developed 
into one of the most progres- 
sive and growing churches in 
the Springfield area. After first 
giving honor to God, Pastor 
Fields says he’s thankful for “Vi- 
sion Catchers”. Without faithful 
parishioners, the vision and task 
he’s been given charge of could 
not go forth. 

Within the past 10 years 
the ministry has accomplished 
many things. Renovations and 
expansions of the church have 
been completed for the sake of 
outreach. One of the highlights 
is the L.R. Hubbard Educa- 
tional Complex built to meet the 
growing needs of the church. A 



new gymnasium has also been 
erected to address the needs 
of youth and to host special 
events. Currently Monday nights 
has been designated for open 
gym. The ministry has been very 
instrumental in providing out- 
reach services in the form of a 
clothing pantry, tutorial services, 
and building collaborations with 
local retailers to provide coats 
for the community children. 

Fields is not just an inside 
man. He’s not just consumed 
with the world of Pleasant Grove 
Baptist Church. He’s hands 
on and very active in the com- 
munity outside of the church 
walls. He has a very strong call 
to youth. Call him an activist 
helping to give youth alternatives 
to gang violence. He is a men- 
tor and is often called on by the 
courts to intervene on the behalf 
of troubled youth. Through his 
leadership youths have access 
to many resources via scholar- 
ships, care packages for college, 
travel, and Shepherds Camp. 

As we approached the end 
of our interview I asked Pastor 
Fields about things he’d like to 
see changed around him. He 
gave me four key thoughts: how- 
ever, the one thought he empha- 
sized the most was that he’d like 
to see people change the way 
they see themselves. How ironic 
for a man who has given unself- 
ishly to the building of people, 
just so they can see themselves 
differently. Now that’s a true 
shepherd. 
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Black History Month: The Capital City Courier 
Would Like To Make It Personal 



Once again, it’s February, 
and the red, green, and black 
decorations have come out 
of storage, the libraries have 
dusted off their copies of Booker 
T. Washington’s “Up From Slav- 
ery,” W.E.B. DuBois’ “The Souls 
of Black Folk,” and maybe even 
some of Richard Wright’s time- 
less novels, and Turner Classic 
Movies might even show some 
more films by Black film produc- 
er and director, Oscar Micheaux. 
That can only mean one thing... 
Valentine’s Day. No, actually, it’s 
Black History Month. 

Black History Month grew 
out of the desire of African 
American scholar Carter G. 
Woodson to highlight the contri- 
butions of African Americans to 
the United States. In 1926, he 
established Negro History Week 
to recognize those achieve- 
ments. For this annual week 
of celebration, he selected the 
second week of February as it 
contained the birthdays of Fred- 
erick Douglass and Abraham 
Lincoln. A week eventually be- 
came a month, and now, every 
February, we place the spotlight 
on famous African Americans, 
and a few obscure ones. 

While it’s always good to 
recognize the talents, hard 
work, and personal sacrifices of 
those Blacks who have achieved 
legendary status, the Capital 
City Courier would like to see 
Black History Month come to 
mean so much more to each 
and every one of us. So, we 
propose this year to make Black 
History Month personal. What 



that means is that we should get 
to know our own history and the 
thread of life that runs through 
all of us. 

Start with your oldest living 
relative.. .grandmother, grand- 
father, great-aunt or uncle. Set 
aside some time to just sit and 
talk to him or her. There’s a 
saying that when an old person 
dies it’s like losing a book (in 
some cases, an entire library!). 
Which is to say, there’s a lot of 
knowledge there, just ripe for 
the picking. You can treat it 
like an interview, with a list of 
prepared questions and a tape 
recorder, or you can just “wing 
it.” The trick is to get them 
started talking. 

There is a strange phenom- 
enon among human beings in 
that we tend to think that what 
we know is nothing special. The 
information we have is common 
knowledge; who would be inter- 
ested in listening to us? I have 
to admit I’m just as guilty of 
that thinking as the next person. 
And I have to remind myself 
not to fall into that trap. For 
instance, I try to remember that, 
while my daughter is a huge fan 
of the songs of the Motown era, 
I’m the one who actually lived 
during that time. I recall the 
Jackson Five coming to Peoria 
to perform in a local school 
auditorium. I recall the death 
of Tammi Terrell, the break-up 
of the Supremes, not to mention 
the assassinations of Malcolm 
X, Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., 
and John F. Kennedy. These 
are more than just a black and 



by Kim E. Gordon 

white explanation on a blank 
page. I was there... I watched, 

I heard, I wept. Yes, there are 
things I can tell my children, my 
nieces, my nephews...and even- 
tually, my grandchildren, who 
will look at me with innocent, 
brown eyes and ask about the 
days of my youth, when dino- 
saurs roamed the earth, giants 
defied dogs and fire hoses just 
to go to school, and all three 
television channels signed off at 
10:00 pm. 

My mother, who passed 
away a few years ago, had a 
very good memory for details. 
She also, unfortunately, thought 
that what she knew was “noth- 
ing out of the ordinary.” When 
I started the research into my 
family’s genealogy (a favorite 
pastime of mine for the last 
eleven years), I tried to pick her 
brain as much as possible. But 
each time I asked questions, she 
would brush them aside saying 
she didn’t know anything of any 
interest. One day, however, I 
was speculating out loud about 
the branch of our family that 
came from Canada; and how did 
my great-grandfather get to the 
US from Nova Scotia anyway? 
Maybe he booked passage on 
the Titanic, I joked. With an 
exasperated sigh, my mother 
proceeded to say, “No, he was 
not on the Titanic. At the age of 
twelve, he hired on as a cabin 
boy aboard a steamer bound 
for the U.S. and worked his 
way across the Atlantic. Once 
he was here, he became the 
personal waiter for millionaire 



Diamond Jim Brady and traveled 
with him, Flo Ziegfield, and their 
entourage up and down the 
Eastern Seaboard, following the 
racing circuit. Years later, after 
he was married and my mother 
was born, my grandmother 
put her foot down and refused 
to travel any more when they 
reached Peoria. So they stayed 
here, where my grandfather 
worked for T P & W Railroad 
under George McNair at the time 
the unions were trying to orga- 
nize, which is why they think 
McNair’s son was killed in front 
of his house one night coming 
home from a Bradley basketball 
game. But that’s all I know.” 

I was floored. Worked his 
way across the ocean at the 
age of twelve? Traveled up 
and down the East Coast with 
a gambling millionaire? Rail- 
roads, union organizers, and 
murder most foul, right here in 
River City? What other tidbits 
had she been keeping from me? 
Once I convinced her that she 
did, indeed, know things that 
were fascinating, things no one 
else could tell me, she started to 
open up. I now have an entire 
notebook filled with stories my 
mother told me after that, and 
I delight in telling these to my 
own daughters. 

My point is, you don’t have 
to be a genealogist to explore 
your family’s history. Everyone 
has stories, and some of the 
most intriguing of tales flow out 
of older people when they real- 
ize a young person is actually in- 
terested in listening to what they 
continued on page 32 
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Black History Month 



continued 



have to say. Another reason 
to pay attention to your more 
“seasoned” relatives is that they 
tend to be the ones who retain 
more cultural ties and remnants. 
Listen to the words they say, the 
phrases they use; get them on 
tape, if you can. Despite popu- 
lar belief, not everything was 
lost during slavery. Many words 
that have found their way into 
the English language have their 
roots in Africa and can give you 
clues as to your own African lin- 
eage. Just take a look at some 
of these familiar words and the 
languages they come from: 

• “Gumbo” = okra; a 
stew made with okra. 

- Republic of Congo 
(Tshiluba = kingumbo) 

• “Goober” = peanut. - 
West Africa (Kikongo, 
Tshiluba, Kimbundu = 
(n)guba) 

• “Yam” = sweet potato. 

- (Fulani = nyami) 

• “Banana” = fruit. 

- West Africa (Mand- 
ingo, Wolof = banana 
or baranda) 

• “Hincty” = snobbish; 
conceited. - West, 
Central Africa (Swahili, 
Chiluba = mping(ani)) 

• “Mumbo-Jumbo” = gib- 
berish. (Mandingo = 
mama + dyumbo) 

• “Boogie-Woogie” = 
popular blues music. 
(Hausa, Mandingo = 
buga) 

• “Impala” = antelope. 

- South Africa (Zulu, 
seTswana, Swahili = 
impala) 

• “Chigger” = sandflea; 
insect. - West Africa 



CAPITAL CITY 
COURIER’S BLACK 
HISTORY MONTH 
WRITING CONTEST 

Now that you’ve bugged your 
relatives (who hate to see you com- 
ing with that tape recorder!), you’ve 
gotten a truckload of stories to 
pass on. How about sharing one of 
them? The Capital City Courier is 
holding a writing contest for Black 
History Month for all ages. So 
dust off your best story and send 
in an essay for your family history. 
First prize is $50. Two Honorable 
Mention awards will also be given. 
Deadline is February 23, 2007 and 
winners will be announced in the 
March, 2007 issue. Send entries 
(up to 750 words) to: 

“Black History Month 
Writing Contest” 
c/o Capital City Courier 
725 Christmas Seal Drive 
Springfield, IL 62703; 
or email entries to 
canitalcitvcourier@ameritech.net . 
And don’t forget your name, 
age, and address. 

Good luck! 



(Yoruba, Wolof, Tshi- 
luba = jiga or jigger) 

• “Chimpanzee” = ape. - 
West Africa (KiKongo, 
Tshiluba = chimpenzi 
or kimpenzi) 

• “Simba” = lion. - (Swa- 
hili = simba) 

• “Cat” = feline. - 
(thought to be derived 
from the Nubian word, 
kadis) 

• “Tango” = dance. 

- Niger-Congo (Ibibio = 
tamgu) 

• “Banjo” = stringed 
instrument. - West 
Africa (Kimbundu, Chi- 
luba = mbanza) 

• “Juke” = dance; a 
roadside inn (juke 
joint); or a mechanical 
device that plays music 
you would find in a 
juke joint (juke box). 

- West Africa (Bam- 
bara, Wolof = dzug) 

• “Jazz” = Black-created 
form of music. - (pos- 
sibly from the Chiluba 
word, jaja) 

(Words taken from 

“A Dictionary of Africanisms” 
by Gerard M. Dalgish.) 

So, if grandma’s always talk- 
ing about the sweet goobers she 
bought from those hincty folks 
at the juke joint down south 
while dancing to boogie-woogie 
when she was young, you might 
have something to go on. Per- 
sonally, I love genealogy. I trea- 
sure the fact that I have in my 
possession a “Bill of Sale” from 
Stonington, CT showing where, 
in 1770, my great-great-great- 
great-great-grandfather, Prince, 
purchased his own freedom for 



the sum of thirty 
pounds sterling 
silver. This “Bill of 
Sale” represents his 
“receipt” to prove 
that he did, indeed, 
purchase himself 
for himself and no 
longer needed to 
give his labor for 
free. I realize this 
is not everyone’s 
“bag,” but for those 
who relish the 
research and ask- 
ing the questions, 
they can become 
the family “griot.” 

(Griot = a West Af- 
rican oral historian 
who is responsible 
for the preserva- 
tion of traditions, 
genealogies, and 
important events of 
his or her people.) 

There could even 
be some budding 
griots among your 
children or grand- 
children. And, once 
you have some 
documentation, 
you might want to 
consider having a 
coloring book made 
with your family his- 
tory, just in time for 
the family reunion. 

(For more informa- 
tion on personalized 
coloring books, con- 
tact Norman Calm- 
ese at the Capital 
City Courier.) 

So, this year, let’s see if 
we can get something more 
personal out of Black History 
Month. Discover for yourself the 
fantastic journey your family has 
taken through the ages and add 



your own chapters to the story 
for your children and grandchil- 
dren to come. Take it from us at 
the Capital City Courier, you’ll be 
glad you did! 
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that one particular appointment. 
I find it funny now, but back 
then, I found myself almost, if 
not, downright afraid. I’m re- 
minded of Matthew 7:7. ..’’Seek, 
and you shall find”. 

I now realize that it was only 
the enemy, who only comes to 
kill steal and destroy, who was 
happy to have me not enter into 
Gods’ presence in such a mag- 
nificent manner. In II Tim.1 :7 
were taught us, “God has not 
given us a spirit of fear, but of 
power, and of love, and of a 
sound mind. 

Now for those who may be 
a tad bit unsure as to the real- 
ness, significance or power 
of the activity in this ‘unseen 
world’, let me quickly add that 
air is not seen either, but if 
it were no longer available to 
you. ..well you get the picture. 
Without a doubt, what you can 
not see is equally, if not far 
more, important than what you 
can see. In fact, I would argue 
that what you can’t see is far 
more important than what you 
can see. 

Furthermore, were taught 
“Without faith (believing) it is 
impossible to please God.” In 
other words, believing is essen- 
tial for diligent seeking because 
you can not continually press 
for something you doubt exists. 
Diligence implies that the seeker 
has some reason to expect or 
reap a benefit from his or her 
efforts. Perhaps this expecta- 
tion arises from stories told by 
others, a deep personal need 



when no one else can help, or 
from a longing desire to experi- 
ence relationship with ones’ 
maker in a more intimate way. 

Your experiences with the 
Spirit of God visiting and en- 
abling you may certainly be 
different. You may sing, write, 
coach, teach, inspire or any 
number of other activities and it 
may be done as an act of seek- 
ing and worshipping God. But 
regardless of the avenue, by 
which you experience his pres- 
ence, you should have a very 
clear awareness that you are 
not alone when you’re express- 
ing whatever it is He has called 
you to do. He has clearly said 
that He will never leave you nor 
forsake you and that He will be 
with you always. This is the kind 
of diligent seeking and worship- 
ping that truly pleases God and 
indeed precedes His rewards 
and blessings. 

Regardless of the reason for 
the seekers’ diligence, if s/he 
seeks and deliberately chose 
not to doubt, a reward is wait- 
ing. The thought, and perhaps 
prior experience, of this alone 
can be exciting enough in itself 
to at least get one started on 
the path of seeking to know or 
experience the Almighty more 
intensely. There are, of course, 
limitless depths and heights 
of intimacy for each of us to 
explore. 



enced such intimacy with 
the Spirit of God. 

The Spirit of God 
comes in, often unexpect- 
edly, meaning one can 
be simply speaking from 
one’s heart to God, and 
without much, if not any 
notice, is like a match on 
gasoline, whoosh! The 
Spirit ignites either a 
word or a phrase that is 
being spoken with such 
passion that all you want 
to do is simply allow the 
Spirit of God to remain, 
lead, direct, speak, work, 
or what ever else is being 
done in the spirit realm before it 
is manifested in the natural. 

It is during these times that 
I know God is at work creat- 
ing and doing what no one and 
or nothing else can do. If you 
have never experience such 
sheer delight, it is a pleasure if 
described would actual sound 
mythical or unreal. 

This almost unexpected pres- 
ence of God can and has left 
me with feelings of reservations 
about such a powerful presence 
visiting with little ole’ me. I re- 
member one of the earlier visits 
left me so surprise that I delib- 
erately chose not to put myself 
in a position to hear or experi- 
ence God in such a powerful 
way. It would be months if not 
years before I returned to such 
a ‘diligent seeking’. I’m actually 
laughing out loud, as I share 
this with you my readers, at how 
astonished I was at the result of 



He is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him (He- 
brews11:6). This is what God 
will do for those who seek Him; 
reward them. The question is 
“How do we go about seeking 
the one who has made all of 
creation, God Almighty?” 

When we diligently seek him, 
it is similar to worship because 
worship requires all of ones 
attention on the object of ones’ 
affection. John 4:24 states it 
like this, “They that worship Me 
must worship Me in spirit and 
in truth. Experientially, I have 
found the best times I’ve had 
while ‘seeking’ God has been 
when the spirit of God has come 
in and enabled me to pour out 
praise, worship, blessings, re- 
quests, etc. It happens in such 
a way that I would be terrified of 
heavens’ lightening bolts if I ever 
tried to act like I didn’t know the 
difference or had never experi- 
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Local Events, Comments and Announcements 



OurCommunity 



Announcements 

Office of Public Affairs 
SIU School of Medicine 
SIU Med School Sets 

Black History Month Activities 

Black History Month will be cel- 
ebrated with two public events and 
several student events in February 
at Southern Illinois University School 
of Medicine. Both public events 
will be held at the medical school’s 
main building at 801 N. Rutledge St., 
Springfield. 

Harry Edwards, Ph.D., will 
present “The Crisis of Black Sports 
Participation and Popular Culture: Is- 
sues of Political Policy and Public 
Health” at 6 p.m. Monday, February 
12, in SlU’s South Auditorium. An 
activist, athlete and former profes- 
sor at the University of California at 
Berkley, Edwards became a spokes- 
person for a revolution in sports. He 
has been a pioneering scholar in the 
sociology of sports as an academic discipline and is a leading authority on 
developments at the interface of race, sport and society. Throughout his 
career, he has persisted in efforts to compel the sports establishment to 
confront and address issues pertaining to diversity and equal opportunity. 

Edwards, a native of St. Louis and East St. Louis, called for a Black 
athlete boycott of the U.S. 1968 Olympic team. Years later, he was 
a consultant on diversity for sports organizations including the Major 
League Baseball Commission, Golden State Warriors and San Francisco 
49ers. The programs he developed for handling player personnel issues 
were adopted by the National Football League in 1992. He is the author of 
numerous articles and four books. 

The talk is organized by SlU’s chapter of the Student National Medical 
Association. Audrey Tanksley, second-year medical student from Chicago, 
is this year’s chair for Black History Month. The Student National Medical 
Association is composed of medical and premedical students focused on 
the needs of minority students across the nation. 

An Ethnic Heritage Day, celebrating African-American and African cul- 
tures, will be held from noon to 1 :30 p.m. Tuesday, February 13, in the sec- 
ond-floor lobby. The program will feature Beverly Helm Renfro, daughter 
of the late Jim Helm Sr., an African-American who was the photographer 
for several Illinois Governors. Renfro will discuss major historical events in 
the Springfield black community as they were captured in photos. Three 
medical students also will be speaking - Sofya Asfaw, Omonigho Ekhomu 
and Kanayo Okafor. Ethnic exhibits and a cultural potluck will complete 
the program. The School regularly hosts an Ethnic Heritage Day, featuring 
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different cultures and organized by the School’s Office of Diversity Multicul- 
tural and Minority Affairs. 

For more information, contact Dr. Wesley Robinson-McNeese, Diversity, 
Multicultural and Minority Affairs, at 217-545-7334 weekdays. 



For Immediate Release Contact: Katherine Rush (312) 

836-5361 

January 19, 2007 ManYeeLee (312) 

836-5234 

Illinois Housing 
Development Authority 
Board Appoints Governor’s Former 
Director of Public Safety 
DeShana Forney as 
Executive Director 



CHICAGO - The Board of Directors of 
the Illinois Housing Development Au- 
thority (IHDA) today appointed DeShana 
Forney as Executive Director. Forney, who 
served as Director of Public Safety for 
Governor Rod R. Blagojevich since 2005, 
will lead the State’s efforts to finance the 
creation and preservation of affordable 
housing for low- and moderate-income 
residents in Illinois. She succeeds Kelly 
King Dibble, who leaves IHDA to return to 
the private sector. 

“IHDA has done a remarkable job in 
recent years enhancing the coordination of 
housing resources so that more and more hard- 
working Illinois families than ever have an 
affordable - and quality - place to live. I believe a home can be within the financial 
reach of all Illinois families, seniors, and individuals with disabilities, regardless 
of their income,” said Forney. “I am extremely proud to join the very capable team 
at IHDA and look forward to helping the agency fulfill the Governor’s vision for 
affordable housing.” 

As the Director of Public Safety, Forney oversaw Illinois Department of Cor- 
rections, Illinois Department of Juvenile Justice, Illinois State Police, Illinois Crimi- 
nal Justice Informational Authority, Prisoner Review Board and Law Enforcement 
Training and Standards Board. In this position Forney was responsible for budget- 
ary, operational, legislative and policy objectives and combined budgets of nearly 
$2 billion as well as more than 17,000 employees. Among her accomplishments 
was overseeing the creation of the new Department of Juvenile Justice. 

Forney also served as the liaison between the Governor and the Illinois House 
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of Representatives. Prior to this Forney served on the Issues Development Staff 
for House Speaker Michael J. Madigan, the Deputy Director for the Democratic 
Party of Illinois and Coordinator for the Illinois Delegation at the 2000 Democratic 
National Convention in Los Angeles, California. 

Forney holds a Bachelor of Arts degree in Political Science from Howard 
University in Washington, DC and a Masters of Arts degree in Political Studies 
from University of Illinois-Springfield. She is a member of Pi Sigma Alpha Honor 
Society, Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, Inc., Treasurer of Illinois Women’s Institute 
for Leadership and is a member of numerous civic and church organizations. 

IHDA (www.ihda.org) is a self-supporting state agency that finances the cre- 
ation and the preservation of affordable housing across Illinois. Since its creation 
in 1967, IHDA has allocated more than $7.27 billion and financed more than 
174,000 units of affordable housing across the State. IHDA accomplishes its mis- 
sion through a number of federal and state funding sources including the Illinois 
Affordable Housing Trust Fund, the Illinois Affordable Housing Tax Credits Fund, 
the allocation of federal Low Income Housing Tax Credits, and HOME Investment 
Partnership funds. IHDA is also a bonding authority, and independently sells bonds, 
based on its own good credit, to finance affordable housing across Illinois. 




BOYS & GIRLS CLUBS 

OF SPRINGFIELD 

Boys & Girls Clubs of Springfield Announce Black History 
Month Schedule of Activities 

The Boys & Girls Clubs of Springfield is celebrating Black History 
Month with a series of activities and events. All will be held at the Central 
Unit, 300 S. 15th Street. 

Significant events scheduled are as follows: 

2/16/07 5:00pm-6:30pm 

Jazz Music with the Kenny Humble Ido 

The Kenny Humble Trio will bring musical instruments to teach about 
the history of Jazz and will be performing for the members. Free and open 
to the public. 

2/19/07 African Crafts 

B&GCS members will have a chance to make African crafts includ- 
ing shakers, drums and masks made from recycled materials. For club 
members only. 

2/23/07 5:00pm-8:00pm Black History Bowl 

B&GCS will play host to more than 1 3 teams from around the state that 
will test their knowledge of African American history and culture. Free and 
open to the public. 



2/28/07 5:00pm-8:00pm Soul Food Dinner 

The Soul Food Dinner is an opportunity for members to celebrate Black 
History Month with traditional food and entertainment. Dinner is open to 
club members and a parent or guardian. 

The Boys & Girls Clubs of Springfield provide daily after-school and 



summer programming to more than 3,500 youth through life-changing pro- 
gramming in the areas of Character and Leadership Development; Educa- 
tion and Career Development; Health and Life Skills; the Arts; and Sports, 
Fitness and Recreation. Membership is $5 and is open to all youth ages 
6-1 8. Programs are part of a national youth development strategy and 
focus on instilling senses of competence, usefulness, belonging and power 
or influence in members. 

For more information, please call Jill Young at 544-0548. 



Former Students 

St. Patrick Catholic School in Springfield wants to hear from former 
students. As the school nears its 100th anniversary of educating children 
and serving families, connecting with students from the past will be an 
important part of the celebration. Please send your name, year(s) attended, 
current mailing address, telephone and email address to St. Patrick Catho- 
lic School Development Office, 1800 South Grand Ave. E., Springfield, IL 
62703 or kuhnmyra@yahoo.com. 

Contact: Myra Kuhn, (217) 525-1980 



Youth Workshop 

The Wood river Baptist District Association Region II Youth Work- 
shop and Revival will be held February 14-16 2007 at the Zion Missionary 
BaptistChurch, 1601 E. Laurel, Springfield. Classes begin at 6:30 p.m. 
and Services begin at 7:30 p.m. The speaker for the Revival is Rev. Chris 
Malone, Pastor, True Fellowship Baptist Church, Madison, IL. On Tuesday, 
February 13, the Youth will present a Concert of Praise at 7:00 p.m. The 
public Is Invited to attend. For additional information, call 21 7/528-61 1 3. 

Tickets on Sale for SHG’s 
Spring Musical, “Seussical” 

SHG will present its annual spring musical “Seussical the Musical” on 
March 23-25 and March 30-31 in the Sacred Heart-Griffin Auditorium, 1200 
W. Washington, Springfield. “Seussical” will be produced by Karen Danner 
and directed by Dr. Stephan Kaplan. 

Tickets are now on sale. The cost is $1 0 for adults and $8 for seniors 
and students. All tickets are reserved and may be purchased by phone 
at 787-1595 ext. 153 or by mail by sending a check, your name, phone, 
number/type of tickets, and performance date to the school office. Tickets 
will be waiting at the box office before the show or may be picked up at the 
school office at 1200 W. Washington, Springfield, IL, during school hours. 

A children’s event is scheduled for the afternoon of Sunday, March 25 
from 2-4 p.m. 

“Seussical” is based on the works of the beloved children’s author 
Theodore Geisel, known to the world as Dr. Seuss. 

Sponsorship opportunities are available by calling the SHG Advance- 
ment Office at (217) 787-9732. Further information about the “Seussical” 
production and the cast and crew is available at www.shgmusic.org or by 
calling (217) 787-1595. 

Contact: Rebecca Budde (217) 787-9732 ext. 142 
E-mail - budde@shg.org 
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WSEC-TV/PBS Springfield to 
Present Fun Time Station 

Springfield, il, January 29, 2007 - On Saturday, February 10th WSEC- 
TV/PBS will host the 9th annual Fun Time Station in the Orr Building at 
the Illinois State Fairgrounds. The event features performances, arts and 
crafts, reading and other learning activities. 

The theme of this year’s event is “The Magic of Reading”. Children can 
participate in hands-on activities based on PBS’s educational program- 
ming. Entertainment includes the Capitol Elite All Stars, Shudo-Kan Ka- 
rate Club, Twinkles the Clown and Dance Creations. In addition the Animal 
Protective League and the Springfield Police and Fire Departments will be 
on hand. 

Tickets are $3 in advance or $4 at the door. Purchase tickets by calling 
217-483-7887, ext. 223. The event runs from 10am - 3pm, and is spon- 
sored in part by Bank of Springfield. Food and beverages will be available 
for purchase at the event. 

WSEC in Jacksonville & Springfield, WOEC in Guincy and WMEC in 
Macomb are all part of Network Knowledge, which provides quality public 
television and educational services through a network of volunteers, univer- 
sities, hospitals and business partners in communities throughout central 
and western Illinois. 

Contact: Margy Smith Coordinator/Special Events, WSEC-TV/PBS Spring- 
field 217-483-7887, ext 223 • 800-232-3605, ext. 223 
Fast Facts: WFIAT: Fun Time Station WHEN: Saturday, February 10th, 
10AM-3PM WHERE: Orr Building, IL State Fairgrounds 




Exceptional Pleasures Mi 

by 1km 

./I taste ofj leaven in every bite 



' WE OFFER HIGH 'QUALITY & CREATIVE DISHES FDR ALL OCCASIONS 
* INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP SERVINGS AVAILABLE 
WEEKLY MEAL PLANNING 

DOWN HOME STYLE COOKING INCLUDING ETHNIC CUISINE 
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Jitters to the Editor 



Hi Michael: 

Thank you for your stirring of the Black community towards self-em- 
powerment and improvement. Serious discussion and dialogue is more of 
what we need, across North America and the whole world. 

Black people continue to make serious strides towards freedom and 
political power, but still have to attain the financial and/or fiscal sense of 
holding and keeping our money within our own beautiful and precious 
Black community. 

Thank you, 

Ian Stephenson 

Teacher/community leader/Writer 



Why Can’t Blacks 
Hold Onto a Dollar? 

That’s easy to answer. 

We’re not yet 50 years into “freedom” in this nation in any way shape 
form or fashion. Black folks have not yet learned to see “bling” for what it 
is— nothing worth discussing. 

“We” are still caught up in thinking “stuff” makes us what we are; while 
white people, who know better because they’ve had nearly all the advan- 
tages of living in America, have long since graduated to a higher level of 
mental and social sophistication about the real use of money and what to 
do with it. 

Even Africans, Asians, and Hispanics who don’t speak the native lan- 
guage have a better grip on the economy and how to use it to benefit both 
the individual and the race, than most Eurocentric black folks. If “we” knew 
any better, “we” wouldn’t be in the jams “we” are in right now, socio-eco- 
nomically speaking, that is. 

It may take awhile; we’re not quite used to having anything yet. 
Marjani Ra’mla 



Mr. Pittman 

My name is Robert E. Weems, Jr. I’m a Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri-Columbia. I just read the article “Why Can’t Blacks Hold 
Onto A Dollar” which appeared in the January 19, 2007 issue of the Capital 
City Courier. 

First of all, I applaud you for publishing this article. As someone who 
has written extensively on African American consumerism, this work raises 
important questions that need to be addressed. 

Based upon my own research, I have found that one of the primary rea- 
sons why we, as blacks, “can’t hold onto a dollar” is related to our targeted 
manipulation by Madison Avenue. While working on my 1998 book Deseg- 
regating the Dollar: African American Consumerism (published by New York 
University Press), one of the most disturbing things I discovered was that, 
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Our Community (Local Events, Comments and Announcements) continued 




“Celebrating a 
Legacy of Commitment 
to Excellence: 

Re ceiling, Believing and 
Achieving the Dream" 



liuiits arc open to the public at no 
charge and wilt he held on IMX’.V 
main campus. ^250 Shepherd Road. 
Springfield, unless otherwise noted. 

Monday, Feb. 5 - The i«if» \nionaJ African- 
American Head -In will he licit] Irtisu 1 is> 5 
[i.iii. ill lllc \.Ui Library. Simgamiw Mall. 
Thursday, Feb, 6 - "A Moment in Mark 
History” hmwn-hag luncheon 
+ \(HMi iu I p.m. 

* Robert II. Stephens Room 

* Menard I hill 

Fcalnreil speaker: Tlnmuis Dorsey 
attorney at law and president of die 
Springfield Mark LkiniTicr of Commerce. 
Thursday Feb. 1 5 - “History of Black 
Musics presented by Virgil Rhodes, jazz 
musician. 7 p.m. in the Robert H. Stephens 
Room. Menard 1 1 til L 

Wednesday, Feb, 21 - African-American 
IihhI and Vendor Ha* 

* 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

* Student Union, Menard Hall 
Sample African -Ameriran Uun I and visit 
various displays exhibiting die wares of 
African- Am erican nitre p reneurs. 

Saturday, Feb. 24 - An VtrieLm-lmenum Fine 
Arts Ctmmiuiiii) Festival will be held ft to ^ p.m. 
at l okm baptist Church. E. Monroe, 
Springfield. Former Springfield rtskknl Timv 

Sri tidl . a composer and pknw rijdn. n 11 1 direct die 
tmsk portion of die event while Tetri ^Shttl Bailey, 
tbrnce tlmmigrjpber and president^RO iif die 
ConiLTStoiK Center far die Arts In Muaric, bid, 
will diretl a praise dance team. 

Wednesday, Feb. 2ft - An 
Afri loj i -Am eri can Firm Festival 

* !> a.im to 4 p.m. 

* f ruder Center 

For more id formal i tin uljoui 1LCC 
African-American Hislon .VI mi I h activities, 
contact Laurie i! lemons ai 786.2232. 




as early as the 1 930s, corporate marketers knew that 
black people, because of our unique history, possess an 
especially acute case of “status anxiety.” Specifically, 
because we were the only group to in this country to en- 
dure slavery, blacks, on a subconscious level, view buying 
consumer items (especially expensive goods. ..i.e. “bling 
bling”) as a way to distance ourselves from our slave past. 
Thus, in a very real sense, our history is continually being 
used against us. To put it another way, we are constantly 
being “played.” 

This ongoing manipulation of our “status anxiety,” 
also has negative ramifications for black-owned business. 
Since the “status” driven individual is controlled by “Brand 
Names” and perceptions of “quality,” and since, based 
upon history, things associated with black people have 
traditionally been deemed to be “inferior” or “deficient,” 
many black-owned enterprises have disappeared or are 
struggling to survive. 

When I speak on this topic and people ask me what 
can black people do to stop being “played” by corpo- 
rate marketers, I respond by urging black folks to mini- 
mize their watching of television. Forty years ago, whites 
watched much more television than blacks. Today, blacks 
watch more television than any other ethnic group in 
American society. Literally, when one turns on commercial 
television, you are inviting corporate marketers to manipu- 
late your mind. 

Besides my book Desegregating the Dollar, another 
pertinent reference for you and your readers is my essay 
entitled “Bling Bling and Other Recent Trends in African 
American Consumerism” which appeared in the 2005 
book, African Americans in the U.S. Economy (published 
by Rowman & Littlefield Publishers). 

Again, I applaud you for publishing “Why Can’t Blacks 
Hold Onto A Dollar?” Hopefully, It will generate much- 
needed discussion and soul-searching. 

Robert E. Weems, Jr. 

Professor of History 
University of Missouri-Columbia 

Hello 

A brother in Chicago sent me a copy of your publica- 
tion. I was quite impressed by the articles I read. My 
attention was drawn to those on economic empowerment 
for Black people. I have written a newspaper column on 
that subject for 12 years now, and I am always happy to 
see articles such as those in your paper. Keep up the 
great work! Our people really need it, but most of all we 
need to implement those things about which you have 
written. 

Again, thanks for educating our people, and continued 
to success to you. 

Jim Clingman www.blackonomics.com 





For more information, call 
Glenn Baugh at 
217-544-5097. Or on-line 
at www.plus5.org 



Too many homes and 
buildings are poorly wired, 
resulting in problems such 
as tripped breakers, 
lights dimming, or 
even electrical fires. When 
you want it wired right the 
first time, make sure you 
call an authorized 
+5 Electrical Contractor. 



We're trained 
professionals who use only 
top quality materials, 
putting your safety first. 
And our work is always 
backed by a full 
5 year guarantee. 
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Come visit us at 
our new location 



It V 

o 




Sandv E. Robinson 11, Director 




Parhinjc VUliilalEd a \ the 

J*l *. CZlh|«iIi i3 
iHuiJi’lLind CcniL'r} far up in iwo hoiift. 



Springfield 
Office of 
Community 
Relations 

Is now located al: 

23T South 6th Street 

imupJ to E! r*rcjs den'e? Burrilo) 

789*2270 

Areas of servicer 

* I>iscHiTiiiiadon Complaint 
Investigation 
■ Landlord/Tcnant Issues 

* [ lousing C Counseling 

* Eqid Employment 

Opportunity 

* Police Complaint Intake 
* Community Outreach 



Timnlhy J Davlin, Mayer 



GILDER LEHRMAN INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY ANNOUCES 
TUITION-FREE SUMMER SEMINARS 
FOR TEACHERS 

For the thirteenth straight year, the Gilder Lehrman Institute of 
American History will sponsortuition-fre^one-weeksummerseminars 
across the U.S. and England for teachers at every level. Participants 
receive a $400 stipend, books, and room adn board. Public, paarochial, 
independent school teachers and National Park Service employees are 
eligible. Each seminar is limited to thirty participants by competitive 
application. 

Historians from universities including Standfor, Columbia, Yale, and 
the University of Virginia will lead seminars on topics ranging from the 
Colonial Era, the U.S. Constitution, and the Underground Railroad to 
the Great Depression, the Cold War, and the Civil Rights Movement. 

Applications must be postmarked or submitted electronically by 
February 15, 2007. for information on how to apply, visit www. 
gilderlehrman.org 

Founded in 1994, the Gilder Lehrman Institute of American History 
promotes the study and love of American history. 










THE RIGHT wAC'E TO BE 



Benedictine University 

SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 

IN ILLINOIS 



ADULT ACCELERATED CLASSES 

May be approved for the State of Illinois Upward Mobil ily Program. 



Public 



1500 N. 5th St. 



Springfield, IL 62702 



www.sci, edu 



These Classes Meet Once a Week on our 5th Street Campus 
8-Week Sessions | Financial Aid Aval table 

Session B Classes Begin March 5 f 2007 



Speaking 



Principles of Accounting II 
-70 Photography 
BIO 1 02-70 Intro la Human Biology 
BUS 103-70 Introduction lo Business 
ECO 2 1 2-70 Micro Economics 
ENG 1 1 2-70 Composition & Research 
ENG 230-70 Inina to Women Aulhors 
MAT 106-70 Numeracy 
MUS 1 1 0-70 Music Appreciation 
PHI 2 \ 3^70 General Eih ics 
P5C 21 1 -70 Stale & load Government 
F5Y 2 1 3-70 Abnormal Psychology 
EEL 2 1 670 The G!d Testa men! 

$OC 210-70 Intro la Sociology 
SPH 1 1 1 ’70 Piiblic Speaking 



Conveniently Offered At 



Springfield 
Urban League, Inc. 

100 H. (lib St. frSp#i^fifWjL<J 2703 



Cat! Shaun at 525-1 420, Ext. 243 
for more information. 



2:30 



pm 



Thurs. 
Wed 
Moo 
W- J 
Tues, 
Tugs. 
Thuts. 
Wad, 
Mart 



pm 
6 - 1 0 pm 
6 ~ 1 0 pm 
- 10 pm 
■ 10 pm 
10 pm 
v - 1 0 pm 
6 ' 1 0 pm 
6 ■ 1 0 pm 
6 - 1 0 pm 



This course will help you communicate 
better at work or church as welt as 
with your friends and family. 



This Class Meets Every Monday Night 
for 8 Weeks from 5:30 - 9:30 p.m. 



Tugs. 

Tues. 



6 ■ 1 0 pm 
- 10 pm 
10 pm 
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60% OFF 

Winter Clearance Sale! 
3309 Robbins Road 

(across from BJ Grand Salon & Spa) 

21 7.546.5465 

Hours: Mon-Fri 10 - 7 Sat. 10-6 
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Check Out The New Styles At The Athlete’s Foot 
Shoe Store Located at 810 South 1 1th 
Street In Springfield Illinois 



We Have One of the Largest Selections of 
Nike Shoes In Central Illinois! 




Come to the Athlete’s Foot and Get The 
New Andre Iguodola Shoe. Also Check 
Out our New Nike Shocks In Various Colors. 
Hurry In To Save up to 
50% OFF of Select Styles. 

Phone Number: 217.528.7552 



Smart. 




arter. 



www . g scoarg / wwkfc™/tr a irwgJTtfn I 



Smart workers. 



To help your employees 
be the best they can be for 
themselves and for your 
business, take advantage of 
Springfield Works, a free 
workforce training program 
presented in cooperation with 
the Greater Springfield 
Chamber of Commerce. 

This initiative offers training 
in both hard and soft skills, 
and is provided at no diarge 
to area businesses;. 



To find out 



coo take advantage of this 
Wades at the Chamber; 

HVL 217-525-1173 
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A 

Mobile 

Wound 

Care 

Clinic 



ADVANCED WOUND CARE 

OWNER: Roxanne Leisky, N.P., CWS 
CERTIFIED WOUND SPECIALIST 

V SELF Referral or MD Referral 

V Nursing Homes, Out Patient 
Clinics, Your Home 

V Bill Your Insurance 
(No Claims To File) 

9 We Work W/Your Physicians 
9 Follow All Federal Guidelines 
- For Wound Care 

V Provides Care To: Medicare, 
Public Aid, Private Insurance 

9 Springfield Outpatient Clinic 



K^\ 




A 



Diabetic-related Foot 
and Ankle Ulcers 



Wounds That Won’t 

I leal 



Leg Ulcers Caused 
By Poor Circulation 



Pressure Ulcers 



r 

k 



Bed Sores 



Post Surgery Open 
Wounds 



2524 Farragut Dr. 

For More Information or Appointment Call: 
(21 7) 698-3505 • (888) AWC-3660 
www.advancedwoundcare.org 

FREE COUNSULTATION WITH AD 
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Decatur 



African American Cultural & Genealogy 
Society of Illinois 
Calvary Temple COGIC 
Carters Fish 

Church of the Living God (C.W.F.F.) 

Church of the Living God (P.G.T. #4) 

Decatur Black Chamber of Commerce, Inc. 

Decatur Public Library 

Eastside Market 

Ebony & Ivory Beauty Salon 

Jelks Barber Shops 

Living Word Evangelistic Ministries 

Main Street Church of the Living God 

Mt. Lebanon Missionary Baptist Church 

New Vision Hair Care Center 

Planned Parenthood 

Rainbow Barber/Beauty Salon 

Richland Community College 

St. Peters A.M.E. Church 

The Business Center of Decatur 



The Choice Restaurant 
The Long and Short of It 
Victory Pharmacy 
Vinnie’s Bar-B-Q 
Wal-Mart 



Peoria 

5th Avenue Fashions 
St. Paul Baptist Church 
Beyond Comparison 
Creative Images 
Urban League 
Vision Works 
Gospel Experience Church 



Springfield 

The Athlete’s Foot 
A Visible Change 
Springfield Urban League 
Barnes & Noble Bookstore 
Marine Bank - East Branch 
YWCA 

Genesis Barber Shop 

Boyd’s Next Generation 

Abundant Faith Christian Center 

Capital City Church of God 

SBC Ameritech 

Recycled Records 

Popeye’s Barbeque 

Springfield Municipal Bldg. West 

Downtown Lincoln Library 

YMCA 

Amtrak 

Abraham Lincoln Capital Airport 
Lincoln Land Community College 
Springfield Housing Authority 
East Springfield Learning Center 
University of Illinois at Springfield 
Cubs Foods 
Shop & Save 
Jewel Osco 
Schnucks 

IL Dept, of Children and Family Services 
Springfield Black Chamber of Commerce 
Meijers 

Shell Food Mart - 9th & Cook 
Illinois Dept, of Transportation 
Perry’s Tae Kwon Do 
Howlett Building 

Stratton Office Building, East Lobby 
Food Fantasies 

Grace United Methodist Church 
Zion Missionary Baptist Church 
Ambiance Beauty Salon 
PJP Auto 

Regions Bank of Springfield 

Naturals 

Golds Gym 

IL Association of Minorities in Government 

Popeye’s Chicken - South Grand 

Illinois Dept, of Revenue 

Creative Creations 

Springfield College 

Lively Stone Church of God 

Qik N EZ (all locations) 
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She r r v Pitt m a n 

REALTY 



V. 



Making Selling St Buying Easier For You 



Sherry Pittman 

FEU TIRE * BROKER • REALTOR* 

SPittman@ameritech.net 



SHOP 24/7 @ www.Sherry Pittman.com 

1 H j-f 1 41 41 



rm 







www.mygentiereminder.com/aff/CapitalCityCourjcr 



Youth on youth violence is at a state of 
Youth illiteracy is at a state of 
Youth health conditions is at a state of 
Youth incarceration is at a state of 
Youth predators have reached a state of 
Domestic violence is at a state of 
Global warning has reached a state of 
Global wars are at a state of 
Corporate corruption is at a state of 
Political misconduct has reached a state of 
Homelessness and joblessness are at a state of 
Broken marriages are at a state of 



Therefore, Gentle Reminder’s offer’s 
the world one minute, twice a day to 
heal, unite and economically recover 
using the “TIME” 9:11 a.m. and 9:1 1 
p.m. Positive affirmations can be 
downloaded to any computer in the 
world and at exactly 9:11 a.m. or 
p.m. your Gentle Reminder will play. 
By each person focusing on 
self-improvement at 9:11, we can 
help better Humanity. 



To receive the Free “Gift to Humanity” FREE visit: 
www.mygentlereminder.coin/aff/CapitalCityCourier 
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we build 



At H&H Construction, 
we believe that there's 
only one way to do 
something — the right 
way. And it's reflected 
in all the work we do. 




CONSTRUCTION SERVICES, INC 

AWA vd -Wt VM& IA>0 Genera/ Contractor* 

A 

Toll Free (866) 854 3133 www.handhcoiistruction.com 

STEEL ERECTION * TILT-UP * CONCRETE POUR * INTERIOR FINISH 



Me-taL D*kat 
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Naming Qfboon 

South Grand Commons 

Located at 

1 2th & South Grand 



700 to 1 400 Square feet of commercial retail space available for 

lease in the Spring of 2007 



CALL 217 . 528.1667 FOR MORE INFORMATION 
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■ Only blocks away from downtown and the State Capitol 
complex 

• Available for lease or purchase 

• Over 1250 square foot of open living space 



For more information contact 

PITTMAN ENTERPRISES at 217 - 528 - 1667 . 



£ A 



* 






I Iff 1 



lilt 



mt. 



The Eleventh Street Lofts 

528 South 11 th Street le n‘ 

only tw ° 



Jacuzzi Tubs * Gated Access Parking * Ceramic Tiled Bathrooms * 
Private Balconies * Hardwood Floors * Security Systems * Open Floor 
Plan - Washer/Dryers - Walk-In Closets * 12 Foot Ceilings - Stainless 
Steel Appliances * Exposed Walls * Island Kitchens * Fireplaces * 
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We Put Our Hearts Into Finding Your Horn 



www- Sherry Pitt man .com 



Under $40,000 

Xice 3 bedroom, dining room, hardwood floors, arched doorways, 
possible 3rd and 4th bedroom in basement. 



Yo ttr kvu^fat C 40 / 
armor 

may laever show, 
bitt ltv6ng^ C Avyour 
dreaAmh&me/L$' 
knocklvxty aty our 
d&or. 



Under $30,000 

2 bedroom, big kitchen, first floor laundry, basement. 



$40,000 

16th Street, B~1 zone 

Looking for commercial space? 



REALTY 



Matting Selling A Buying Easier far You 



Sherry Pittman 

nil Tin ■ SHOiAH * P1EALTH* 



SHOP 24/7 @ www.ShenyPrttmanxom 



UBHf $miD0 
hard wood floors 

2 bedroom, hardwood floors, possible 3rd and 4th bedroom in 
basement 
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Thi/ nonth find lore q new level... 




one/ 




